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THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. 


Farewell beloved, the evening breeze is stealing 
Softly around us, and the low, sweet sigh 

Of waters murm’ring by 
Falls on my soul, in gentle tones revealing 
Visions of future hours, when I shall be 

Thine, but in memory. 


Wilt thou not sometimes wander forth alone 
Beside this tranquil lake, and fondly dwell 

On all we've loved so well? 
And, as the breeze bears forth each plaintive tone, 
Will not my spirit seem to hover near, 

Thy chenshed voice to hear? 


Yet must I leave thee, tho’ thy saddened brow 

Grows paler than its wont, and each fond smile 
Fades from thy lip the while ; 

Still would I see thy soul less troubled now, 

Lest mine be won from loftier feelings back 
Unto its earthward track. 


Fain would I watch thy lonely couch beside 

When sickness hath o’erspread thy pallid cheek 
With fever's fearful streak ; 

Oft have I prayed, let good or ill betide, 

That I might live to catch each breath and tone, 
In joy or grief, thine own. 


Yet hast thou deemed my warmest love grew cold, 

When all my soul’s fond hopes to thee were given,} 
Too much estranged from heaven ; 

But there are thoughts and feelings still untold, 

That flow like buried streams, for ever on, 
Unchanging and unknown. 


I had not said so much in by-gone hours, 
But now my soul beats feebly, and each breath 
Seems to me fraught with death ; 
And if to call thee mine, when sorrow lours 
Can brighten once again thy sunken eye, 
Then can I calmly die. 


Calmly could leave this fair and glowing scene, 

Of eve’s soft shadows and of morning’s beams— 
The bliss of early dreams,— 

If less of sorrow on thy brow were seen, 

And hopes of future hours could chase the gloom 
That shrouds the lonely tomb. 


Methinks the night grows chilly, and the breeze 
Seems not to pour its wonted fragrance round ; 
Still fainter grows the para 
Of night-birds warbling in the moonlit trees,¥ 
While on my soul fond hopes and yearmings swell.— 
Mine own in death, farewell ! 





THE WINDS. 
We come, we come! and ye feel our might, 
As we're hastening on in our boundless fight ; 
And over the mountain, and over the deep, 
Our broad invisible pinions sweep, 
Like a spirit of Liberty, wild and free! 
And ye look on our works, and own ‘tis we, 
Ye call us the Winds, but can ye tell 
Whither we go, or where we dwell? 


Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power, 

And fell the forest, or fan the flower, 

When the hare-bell moves, and the rush is bent, 
When the tower’s o’erthrown and the oak is rent, 
As we waft the bark o'er the slumbering wave, 
Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 

And ye say it is we! but can ye trace 

The wandering Winds to their secret place? 


And whether our breath be loud and high, 

Or come in a soft and balmy sigh, 

Our threat’nings fill the soul with fear, 

Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 

With music erial, still ’tis we; 

And ye list, and ye look, but what do you sce? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace, 
Or waken one note when our numbers cease’ 


Our dwelling is in the Almighty’s hand ; 

Wecome and go at his command, 

Though joy or sorrow is in our track, 

His will is our guide, and we look not back ! 

And if our wrath ye wouldturn away, 

Or win us in gentlest airs to play, 

Then lift your hearts to Him who binds, 

Or frees at his will the obedient winds. 
————— 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF A GREAT PACIFICATOR. 
BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, Esq. 

[As it is always interesting to know somewhat familiarly the birth, education, 
habits, and peculiarities of distinguished men, to the end that we may the better 
trace their several idiosyncrasies to their ultimate results, and watch the combin- 
ed efforts of philosophy and vhysics, we congratulate ourselves and the public, 
m being able to present the following veracious yet marvellous account of the 
most wonderful man in even these wonderful times. Nor let the marvels here 
united fall upon sceptical ears. In the analysis of optical powers there are won- 
ders great as these to be found, although the latter are the most novel. Wo- 
man’s eye, for instance, can in most cases soften down all the angry and selfish 
feelings of man, polish his rudeness, ease his cares, and “steep his senses in 
forgetfulness.” Pris is a fact notorious ever since ‘‘ Adam was a gardener.” 
Then again “‘ The Evil Eye” is well believed in Greece and all the countries 
adjacent to the Mediterranean, to be dreadfully influential upon the fortunes of 
those who fall under its withering glances. The alloged property of the basi 
lisk it is true has long been considered as spocryphal, but the following well au- 
thenticated. story will go far to restore faith to the minds of doubters on th 
head, and in short, like the 


progress of steam, we shall presently be unable t 
set bounds to the influence of the human eve.’ We would not ticipate ti 
satisfaction of our readers by dwelling on th particulars of this remarkable 
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bellion against the powerful government of the universal Brute-tamer. But, to 
the story.] 

Those of our readers who have had the good fortune to visit the Hague, will 
probably recollect the White Hart—an humble, but remarkably neat hostelry 


—situated in an agreeable part of the most delightful of all European villages— 


large college, with museum and gardens. We walk there, and think of Sir 
William Temple, and Bolingbroke, and Bayle, and of twenty others, whose me- 
mories turn a Dutch village into an Elysium of letters; who take us back a 
hundred years and more, and make us people of the past, real flesh and blood 
of the eighteenth century. We doubt not that such have been the feelings of 


ther we ought to express a regret that the enjoyment of such learned abstrac- 
tions is in future denied them on their return to the circle of the Dutch court ; 
for certain we are, that they will no sooner learn the history of the illustrious 
individual whose birth has given a glory to the White Hart, than they will for- 
get English ambassadors and English philosophers, in the lively curiosity that 
will incontinently take them to the aforesaid public-house. To begin our “true 
history.” 

It was at the White Hart, on the 2d of December, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seven, in the left front-chamber on the second story, that 
Diedrich Van Amburgh saw the light. He was pronounced by the Vrow Kin- 
derkid—a woman, whose word, from her long experience in such matters, pass- 
ed as an authority throughout the whole of the Netherlands—the finest man- 
child that m all her many days she had ever seen. Great was the rejoicing at 
the White Hart on the birth of little Diedrich. A Hollands tub was tapped, 
and every body, from the solid burgher to the drudging boor, was pressed to 
drink long life and happiness to the new-comer. 

We can, without any perturbation of conscience, declare that, during a jour- 
ney undertaken for no meaner purpose, we have met with no story, no legend, 
illustrative of the peculiar genius of our hero during the first six manths of his 
eventful existence : in fact, with nothing that, philosophically considered, can 
be viewed as a dawning, or promise of Van Amburgh’s after glory ; for we are 
inclined to receive as apocryphal an anecdote offered to us for two guilders by 
a Rotterdam Jew, who professed himself ready to give an authentic pedigree of 
the story, an anecdote involving the character of the White Hart cat, said to 
have been looked into a palsy, in her attempt to steal the pap of Diedrich, the 
child lying at the time before a fire of glowing turf, within eye-shot of the de- 
linquent. If the story be true, though we must not forget that men are but too 
prone to invent wonders for wonderful individuals, it is an extraordinary instance 
of the early development of that faculty which has subsequently achievéd such 
triumphs in the brute world. The cat (we speak on the authority of the Jew) 
was so completely fascinated, subdued, terrified, by the glance of the babe, that 
in four-and-twenty hours the animal became from a most beautiful jet black, a 
dirty gray white. Now, he who at six months old could look a black cat white, 
may be reasonably expected at thirty years tochange lions into puppy-dogs and 
tigers into doves. Having given our faith to the first story, belief in all subse- 
quent wonders is easy to the meanest capacity. 

We are, however, happy to state that we approach a period of our hero's life, 
at which we meet with well-authenticated facts ; with accounts of his extraor- 
dinary influence over the lower animals, subscribed to by three burgomasters 
of Rotterdam, and, therefore, documents pure and speckless as Runjeet Singh’s 
large diamond 

t was the good fortune of little Diedrich to have a godfather, who was fully 
impressed with a sense of the child’s abilities ; for at the Amsterdam fair he 
purchased a very splendid coral, hung round with twelve bells, in little fancy 
oranges—a delicate compliment on the part of the goldsmith to the house of 
Nassau—silver gilt, all toned according to harmonic principles, the benevolent 
object of the sponsor being that his godchild should cut his teeth to the accom- 
paniment of the very sweetest music. The coral was hung about the baby’s 
waist, and a pretty rattling and ringing he kept up, laughing and crying, and 
cooing, and teething all the while as if nothing was the matter. Diedrich was 
ten months old, when his father, who, in sooth, was never happy when the child 
was from his arms, took his baby with him intothe cellars : for even in Holland, 
where British brandy is not, there are certain mysteries to be performed in 
vaults, which probably it is wisdom in those who love cellar comforts not too 
curiously to inquire into. There was the child, crawling upon the ground, ring- 
ing his coral, squalling, crying, laughing ; our host, Van Amburgh, now chirp- 
ing to his last-born, now singing a snatch of a Dutch melody, and now swearing 
affectionately through his teeth at some playful transgression of the pretty babe. 
At this moment, Kidneyvat, the burgomaster of Rotterdam, alighted—if we may 
use such a word for so huge a rnaan—at the door of the White Hart, and instant- 
ly there was a loud calling through the house for Mynheer Van Amburgh. Our 
host rushed from the cellar, strange to say, forgetful of the child, in his preci- 
pitancy to do all honour to a Rotterdam burgomaster ; who on some official 
business, the object of which we have failed to discover, took the landlord from 
his house, keeping him until the late hour of ten at night from the hearthstone 
of the White Hart. He had left the house about three hours, when suddenly 
there arose a yell throughout the hostelry for the child. Every place was search- 
ed but the right one ; night drew on, and, oh! the horror, the consternation, 
that reigned throughout the White Hart. Happily, however, the host returned 
to his house at seven minutes to ten, and the sternness of history refuses to con: 
ceal the fact, very drunk indeed was he, even fora Dutchman. His wife—but 
we refuse to describe as we might, the affecting picture of maternal love: it is 
enough to say, that the words, “ The child, Diedrich, darling, angel, innocent, 
lost one,” poured from the lips of the landlady, tears dropping from ker eyes, 
as she accosted her spirituous husband, somewhat staggered by her uneasiness, 
and a little moved by the burgomaster’s cheer. ‘‘ Where—where’s the child?” 
exclaimed Vrow Van Amburgh: when Diedrich, after the confusion of a mo- 
ment, looked very wise, and whilst a smile broke over his broad face, making it 
shine like a tub of butter in the sun, he softly grunted forth, *‘ The cellar !"’ 

At the words a shriek burst from the assembled household. “ The cellar !"” 
And instantly armies of rats, every rat as big as any hare, galloped through the 
affrighted imaginations of the servants—for the Vrow Van Amburgh fainted dead 
as stone—‘‘ The cellar!’’ No man, woman, or child stirred a foot; every soul 
seemed petrified with horror; stood as though motion was useless, the child 
having, of course, »een shared in little pieces by the ravenous vermin—swal- 
lowed in small bits, flesh and bones, cap, and bib, and tucker. Rats had been 
seen in that most rat-frequented cellar, big as moderate sized dogs: they had, 
one hard winter, shown considerable disposition to attack Van Amburgh him- 
self; taking, by the way, a shameful advantage of his having, contrary to his 
usua! custom, entered their domain without a stick. Was it then to be thought 





of—came it within the wildest dreams of hope, to imagine the dear little inno- 
cent, Diedrich safe? No; the lovely little one was dead, and though buried, 
was carried about the cellar in mince-meat, entombed in the bowels of the piti- 
less rats 


thousands of our readers who have visited the Hague; but we know not whe- | thronged by his followers. 


| Mynheer Van Amburgh descended first ; his opposite neighbour, the cooper, 
'a man of unblemished veracity, followed; and, as we have already stated, @ 
| long train 6f the affrighted and the curious descended one by one ; and not a 
_word was spoken—not, save now and then a sigh, a sound was heard. Hence, 

the party, when within some ten feet of the cellar, heard to their astonishment 


a village particularly interesting to an Englishman and scholar, fram the great | and deep delight, the musical ringing of little Diedrich’s coral bells ;—and more, 
names associated with its air of learned retirement. ‘The whole place seems a | they heard his dear sweet little voice cooing away, and laughing, and in the in- 


nocency of its little heart, trying to hum a tune to the dulcet accompaniment of 
mellow silver. Every man and woman paused, and exclaimed a short thanke- 
giving as the bells still rang. 

‘« Let’s see what the younker’s about,” said the father; and, as cautiously 
as his condition permitted him, entered his spacious cellar, which was speedily 
They looked around, and though they saw a faint 
glimmering of a light, for the host had left his lamp in the cellar—(fortunately 
the babe was dressed in woollen)—though they heard the bells and the voice of 
the baby, they could not immediately discover where the infant was, At length 
the father led the party through a long lane of Hollands tubs, and there, ina 
corner, to the wonder and admiration of the spectators, they beheld—what 1— 
Little Diedrich Van Amburgh seated—how the child got there was not the least 
wonder—on the head of a gin-tub, shaking his silver-gilt coral, and nodding his 
head, and conceitedly trying to snap his little, thick, turnip-radish fingers,—and, 
in a word, by intuition of course, delightfully imitating the graceful airs of great 
composers, who flourisi their glittering batons’ de mesure to the gratification of 
an audience and the perfect unconcern of an orchestra! There he was, shak- 
ing his coral bells ; but, reader, we have not yet told you to whom ; in a word, 
thea, to no less than a hundred and fifty rats, for the cooper counted them ; the 
least of them as big as terriers, dancing and caracoling, and, at the voice of the 
baby, running up the gin-tub, and licking his face, and subjectedly, as if in tok- 
en of homage, rubbing their noses against his toes. 

It would bea waste of time and paper to attempt to describe the astonish- 
ment of the beholders ; let the reader imagine himself in the cellar of the White 
Hart, at the interesting juncture whereof we write, and cousider what would 
have been his measure of surprise. The feat of Diedrich made even Dutchmen 
marvel. They were silent in their astonishment; yea, their tongues were like 
bits of ice in their mouths, from sheer wonder. A greater wonder, however, 
almost immediately thawed them. 

They had gazed in dumb abstraction at the gambols of the rats—at the sub- 
jeetion of the vermin to the voice, looks, and gestures of the infant pacificator ; 
but when, at certain inarticulate words uttered by Diedrich, six of the largest 
rats ran up the tub, and two, standing on their hind legs, rested their fore-paws 
upon each of his shoulders, when a third rat sat, as _in.the act of ing,.Om, 
the crown of his head, two other rats crouched upon. his knees, and a sixth rat, 





taking his tail in his mouth, hung like a necklace round the throat of their baby 
dominator,—when the Dutchmen beheld this—no more, in fact, than an adum- 
bration of the future group of lions and tigers—when the Hollanders beheld 
this, they did shout 

It was extraordinary, however, and certainly the strongest evidence of the 
mysterious influence of young Van Amburgh over over the hearts and minds of 
the vermin, that though several gin-tubs jumped from their bottoms—the mo- 
tion caused by the vibration of the Dutchmen’s shout—the rats never moved @ 
muscle ! They looked steadfastly in the face of the Dutchmen, and, catching 
the eye of their nursling master, kept their places. 

Fortunately this circumstance is so well attested, the triumph of young Van 
Amburgh over the ferocity of the rats is so finally established by events subse- 
quent to the scene im the cellar, that all the malignity of envy—and Mr Van 
Amburghi, who has ‘“‘robb’d the lion of his heart,” cannot despoil the serpent 
of its poison—cannot shake it! Wehave talked to people—most respectable 
on now dwelling at the Hague—who well remember to have seen young 

‘an Amburgh, when only four years old, drawn about the village by twelve of 
his father’s rats, in light pigskin harness, attached to a small shell-like vehicle, 
unfortunately, only seven years since, burnt in a house at Leyden, whither it 
had been sent for the inspection of the curious. 

At four years old—drawn by rats-—-would young Van Ambugh pass through 
every corner of the Hague—nay, proceed as far as Scheveling and back; and 
though many and many a cat sat in the doorways, and licked their lips, ashe 
leered at the plump and whiskered team of the infant pacificator, yet no cat 
dared to pounce ; for this reason—the eye of Diedrich Van Amburgh was upon 
him. 

To this wonderful organ, be it understood, our hero ascribes all his triumphs 
in the brute creation. Great conquests have certainly been made by the same 
instrument in the higher walks of animal life; but in the inferior parts of the 
régne animal, Diedrich Van Amburgh is a conqueror unrivalled—the Hannibal 
of hyenas—the Cesar of leopards—the Napoleon of Bengal tigers. 

We had almost been guilty of an important omission in this our veracious 
history; we had well-nigh forgotten to state that the coral of the baby Died- 
rich is now to be seen in the museum at the Hague, if we mistake not in the 
case to the left of the wooden chairin which General Chasse sat at the bom- 
bardment in the fortress of Antwerp—a relic which the Hollanders are very 
justly proud of. The coral, by the way, has been despoiled of one of its bells, 
it is supposed, by a curious Englishman on a visit three years since to the Mu- 
seum. 

To resume our biographical narrative. 








No man stirring towards the cellar, the host himself proposed to descend 


when he was followed by all the guests and the servants—for the Vrow Van | with a dolphin, and by bribing 


Our hero is now four years old, and every day brings with it further evidence 
of his surpassing genius; he continues to grow the morvel and delight of the 
good people of the Hague. When at eight years of age, an event occurs which 
doubles even the enthusiasm of that most enthusiastic face of people, the 
Dutch ; for the pet of the village, Diedrich, was wont to be absent whole days 
from morn till night from the paternal roof, usually returning very weary and 
very wet. Every means were tried to learn the cause of his absence—to dis- 
cover where he passed so many of his valuable hours, but Diedrich maintained 
adogged silence to all queries ; or, essayed to laugh them aside by some play- 
ful quip or quirk. At length, having pondered on the matter some time, Myn- 
heer Van Amburgh set spies upon the movements of his son ; and heneey we 
are enabled to gladden our readers with one of the strangest recitals, perhaps, 
ever yet recited. 

“The small village called Scheveling” (says an “ English Gentleman” who, 
in 1691, wrote upon the Hague and its adjacent places) “is inhabited chiefly by 
fishermen, where isa curious hard sandy shore, admirably contrived by nature, 
for the divertisement of persons of quality ;” this village is approached frou 
the Hague by a “late made way, cut through vast deep mountains of sand, 
paved through with curious stones, a work fit for the ancient Romans ;"”’ and to 
this village and its “admirably contrived sandy shore,” wovld Diedri¢h Van 
Amburgh, when eight years old, daily resort; and thither he was watehed by 
the spies set upon his steps : 

Fables have been invented, that may be considered as somewhat bearing wpon 
our narrative; but the circumstance only proved that the fiction was but the 
«“ shadow” to the “coming” truth. For instanee, the elder Pliny—a gentleman 
of considerable fancy air foems us that @ little boy scraped an acquaintance 
the fish with a portion of his morning’s bread- 


Amburgh remained insensible—to the death-place of “ dear little Diedrich.” | and-butter, would induce it to cary him’ on his beck to school, from Baie to 
rhe cellar was exactly thisty feet six inches—(we mean, of course, English | Puteoli, and from Puteoli to Baiw. The boy, tching the measles, died 
neasure)—below the street; and was approached by a narrow, line stair vhen,””’ savs Pliny. “1 iphin pined and died, and was buried in the sam 

case, wi nd t with some difficulty on the part of the experi rave with his little “These be ths!" The younger Plinv. 
italist, only onc Dutehinan to ascend and descend at a time ; seven servant | tr r the card , tells a sto fa dolphin, ‘‘at Hippo in Afriea 

rs, 0 wreproachable character, had left the White Hart, simply becanse they | who. meet ning wide from hie companions, dived und im, 

were found of too luxuriant a figure(Venuses run large in the Netherlands) for | took him on its ba and bundled off with its affrighted burden o the “open 

1@ narrow capacity of that cellar staircase. } sea;” when, having swama league or two, the dolphin tacked, made for land, 

















and carefully deposited the child upon the shore. The story ran through the 
town, and the next day the strand was th with people, curious to see if 
the dolphin would come again ; when, about half-past eleven, lo! it came; and 
playing all sorts of inviting tricks, the people walked up to their knees into the 
river, and stroked and patted it, the women kissing it and calling it 
names. The boy, who hadon the former day backed the fish, then put himself 
again astride it, and, doubtless, amidst enthusiastic exclamations was carried 
out into “ blue water,” by the dolphin, and again faithfully brought back. The 
historian adds, that *‘ the deputy-governor” of the province believed the affable 
fish could be nothing but a god in disguise ; and, therefore, on an early visit of 
the creature to the shore, ordered some precious ointment to be poured upon it. 
From that moment the fish lost its spirits, became sick and feeble, and in a 
short time was never seenagain. The truth is—a truth that has escaped the 
sagacity of the younger Pliny—the dolphin suspected the precious ointment to 
be fish-sauce, and, though grieved for the sake of its personal safety to discon- 
tinue its visits, prudentially concluded that the people who had such an abun- 
dance of fish sauce, might some day be in need of fish to eat it with. Such 
were the dolphin’s peculations ; and wisely, as we think, it turned its head to 
sea. ‘Here be truths.” To return to Diedrich Van Amburgh. 

He is now, gentle reader, in the ninth year of his age, and one bleak, tempes- 
tuous morning he is seen, as we think somewhat presumptuously, treading the 
“hard sandy shore’ made for “ persons of quality,” at the wild, dreary, yet 

icturesque village of Scheveling. ‘The youngster walks the sand with a stur- 
by foot, and as he walks looks out and whistles towards the ocean. He has 
walked and whistled but five minutes, when lo! six porpoises tumble to- 
wards the shore,—Diedrich walks fearlessly towards them, jumps upon the 
back.of the biggest, and away goes he hurraing, laughing, shouting, riding 
like a cork upon the crests of the oe nae Dutchmen, among whom 
are the spies appointed by his father, with the fishermen of the village, their 
wives and families, fixed upon the strand, transmuted into stone by the daring 
of that “marvellous boy.” The story flew through the Hague, and when af- 
ter a somewhat exhausting ride of four hours young Diedri ch turned his _por- 
poise for the shore, he saw it covered with the inhabitants of the Hague, with 
an odd thousand or two from Delf and other places, congregated there to re- 
ceive him with due honourson his coming in. He came with the porpoises 
bounding ame tumbling about him ; each porpoise having a bell round its neck, 
unlawfully taken by Diedrich from his father's hostelry for his own ocean pets. 
We pass the scene of his welcome by the Dutch public—the delight of Died- 
rich’s father—the tears of his mother: young Diedrich was presented 
at the Dutch court; and there were several cabinet councils held to consider 
the propriety of employing him as courier of the mail-bags by sea be- 
tween Holland and France, when with a way-wardness—alas! too fre. 
quently a baneful ingredient in the composition of genius—young Died- 
rich destroyed the hopes of his family in his advancement, by clandes- 
tinely eloping with a Dutch skipper, a frequent visiter at the White 
Hart, bound * Batavia ; where, as the captain assured our hero, he might 
assuage his raging thirst for leopards, tigers, and lions, in any number. These 
brilliamt prospects were too much for the filial duty of young Diedrich, and in 
the tenth year of his age, he quitted the White Hart and hid himself in the 
obscure port of Amsterdam until the skipper should be ready for sea ; Diedrich 
seeing, ifhe remained at home, that he would inevitably be apreeere to some 
lucrative pla:e under his own government. However, one of those accidents 
to be found in the lives of all truly great men, prevented his shipment for Ba- 
tavia having been shamefully lured aboard a South-sea whaler only the night be- 
fore her departure for her three year’s voyage, the captain of the ship, with a 
base egarl ter rsonal interests, only to be found in the very meanest natures, 
having coneluded that the wonderful genius of Diedrich Van Amburgh 
might be of considerable advantage to himself and owners in the South- 
seas. 

The captain was not mistaken: he returned to Holland with the spoils of five- 
and-twenty first-rate fish—but for the honour of our common nature, we al- 
most blush to state, that at the dinner given to him by the owners at Rotter- 
dam to commemorate bistriumphant success—his success !—the skipper by no 
one word had acknowledged the wonderful services of Diedrich, to whom, in- 
deed, the prosperity of the voyage was wholly and solely to be attributed. 
Our readers may probably be aware, that the whale-fishery is atoilsome and 
most hazardous employment. Diedrich Van Amburgh, however, by the 
force of those great gifts awarded him from his birth, made what would have 
been a long, miserable three years voyage, nothing more than a long, excursion 
of pleasure. What Diedrich had been in his infancy tothe rats, that was he in 
his boyhood to the spermaceti whales! 9 we 

Was awhale in request, the captain immediately ordered Diedrich, with a 
telescope of the highest power to the mast-head ; where, having spied the 
monster, Diedrich could fascinate him with his eye through the glass, and in 
an instant, leviathan would “swim a league,” tamely present himself alongside 
the ship, amd patient as alamb, meekly suffer himself to be harpooned, young 
Van Amburgh, be it understood, whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” or Old Kentuck” 
—melodies taught him by an American, one of the crew—to quiet him during 
the operation. ; 

The captain in a very long speech fully reported in the Abendbiatt spoke of 
his own trials, of the sufferings of the sailors; but not one word of that miracle 
of a boy, Van Amburgh; who, by the way, stung by a sense of injustice, had 
deserted from the ship on the back of a white shark—a young grampus 
following himon shore with his bundle, when homeward bound for Amster- 
dam. 

Diedrich, still fixed upon the lions, entered himself on board a ship bound 
for Ceylon. Many disappointments, however, combined to thwart his deter- 
mination to escape into the woods ; where, by the mere force of character, and 
power of eye—such being the only means employed by Van Amburgh to sub- 
due all beasts—he resolved to beard the lion in his den, and in fact, carry ci- 
vilization, and all its humanities, amongst the feline tribes of the wilderness. 
Enough for us, that Diedrich Van Amburgh has carried into practical perfec- 
tion the benevolence of his early theory,—that he has shown, how 





education forms the brutal mind, 
And as the stick is used, the beast's inclined ; 


and that if there are lions who eat rajahs—tigers that havea propensity for 
child-stealing—and leopards, nurturing in their savage breasts, a preference 
for living flesh, no matter whetherof man or beast,—the evil arises solely from 
the elilhens of their ignorance: that they know no better, and are to be pi- 
tied for their darkness. 

We have placed Diedrich Van Amburgh at Ceylon. We regret, deeply re- 
gret to state, thathere there s hiatus wn manuscriptis ; we lose sight of him for 
some years, until we again meet with him in England, a purchaser of one of 
our new lions, then a cub—a nursling 

“With the most innocent milk in its most innocent mouth.” 


On the breaking up of our natioual establishment in the Tower, in deference 
to a senseless cry ofi—but no; we started on the broad ground of benevolence, 
and we will not betake ourselves into the smoking corner of politics. The 
lions were sold from the Tower, and happy was the cub that fell into the hands 
of Van Amburgh; he, the beast himself, may possibly be ignorant of his 
great happiness ; but we—poor mortals as we are, knowing full well the pow- 
ers of temptation, with the difficulty of overcoming them—we cannot but ad- 
mire the acquired temperance and meekness of that lion, who, witha young 
lamb rubbed against his lips, with its white wool tickling his whiskers, turns 
from it like a lady froma second glass of wine! We should like tosee the 
stockbroker, with lambs of the ’Change offered to him, who would gently put 
them aside! It would delight us to know the exact style of countenance of 
the small, yet noisy patriot, tempted by a baronetcy, or the fleecy hoisery of 
place, stanch, to his “ principles,” and rock to the blandishments of the mi- 
nister. We know what it must have cost the lion, to be able to turn away from 
a remarkably healthy child—vaecinated and all—with bloodless lips ; and ad- 
miration is the fruit of that knowledge ! 

We have now little more to speak of than the discipline employed by Mr. 
Van Amburgh for the ——— and instruction of his brutes ; and it will, 
we are sure, delight our readers to learn that Mr. Van Amburgh, quite in op- 
een to the general belief, rules them with the downiest feather. To speak 
iterally, the heaviest weapon employed upon them in their hours of schooling 
is astick of cinnamon. And this, be it understood, he uses upon the hides of 
his pupils, not as ameansof physical punishment, but as conveying to them a 
sense of degradation, as he has assured us, a far more bitter chastisement upon 
a lion or tiger of any natural goodness then stripes orchastisement. It is re- 
ally delicious to witness the interview of Van Amburgh with the beasts in their 
time of relaxation—when not stirred up to please a vulgar audience by an af- 
fection of ferocity : it is most gratifying to witness the interchange of caresses 
between the master and his servants ; the mild intelligence on the one side— 
the confidence and gratitude on the other. 

It will be seen, that Mr. Van Amburgh’s treatment of the brutes, is almost 
wholly intellectual. He reasons with them ; and has at length succeeded in con- 
veying to their minds surprisingly clear ideas of right and wrong. He now 
and then finds it expedient to read something dramatic to them, when desirous | 
of tranguillizing their rising passions 
his disposal the MSS. of tragedies, comedies, farces, &c. for the purpose, 
but we have it on the assurance of the great teacher himself, that if he wishes | 
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gers, and leopards, he professes himself ready to do for men of all conflicting 
opinions, passions, and interests. We have not the address of the brute-trainer 
neither are we in possession of the terms required by him per lesson; but if 
any of our readers, male or female, will apply personally to him, having made 
up their minds to conform to the selfsame harmonizing system worked out with 
such success upon the lower animals, they need not for an instant doubt of the 
same gratifying results. 

It is with this feeling—it is from a consciousness of the higher uses of Mr. 
Van Amburgh’s system—thet we have been induced to give this lengthened no- 
tice of it, to go thus comprehensively into what we trust will prove a most valu- 
able exposition. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—sprrep sy “oz.” 
CHAPTER XXXV.—{ Continued from the last Albion.] 

SMIKE BECOMES KNOWN TO MRS. NICKLEBY AND KATE. NICHOLAS ALSO MEETS 
WITH NEW ACQUAINTANCES, AND BRIGHTER DAYS SEEM TO DAWN UPON 
THE FAMILY. 

Having established his mother and sister in the apartments of the kind-heart- 


ed miniature painter, and ascertained that Sir Mulberry Hawk was in no danger 
of losing his life, Nicholas turned his thoughts to poor Smike, who, after break- 
fasting with Newman Noggs, had remained in a disconsolate state at that wor- 
thy creature’s lodgings, waiting with much anxiety for further intelligence of his 
rotector. 

4 “ As he will be one of our own little household, wherever we live or whatever 
fortune is in reserve for us,” thought Nicholas, “‘ I must present the poor fellow in 
due form. They will be kind to him for his own sake, and if not (on that account 
solely) to the full extent I could wish, they will stretch a point, I am sure, for 
mine.” 

Nicholas said “they,” but his misgivings were confined to one person. He 
was sure of Kate, but he knew his mother’s peculiarities, and was not quite so 
certain that Smike would find favour in the eyes of Mrs. Nickleby. 

“However,” thought Nicholas, as he departed on his benevolent errand : 
“ she cannot fail to become attached to him when she knows what a devoted 
creature he is, and as she must quickly make the discovery, his probation will be 
a short one.” 

““T was afraid,” said Smike, overjoyed to see his friend again, “that you had 
fallen into some fresh trouble ; the time seemed so long at last, that I almost 
feared you were lost.” 

“ Lost !” replied Nicholas gaily. ‘‘ You will not be rid of me so easily, I pro- 
mise you. I shall rise to the surface many thousand times yet, and the harder 
the thrust that pushes me down, the more quickly I shall rebound, Smike. But 
come ; my errand here is to take you home.” 

‘Home !” faltered Smike, drawing timidly back. 

“ Ay,” rejoined Nicholas, a is arm. ‘ Why not?” 

“T had such hopes once,” said Smike: “day and night, night and day, for 
many years. I longed for home till I was weary, and pined away with grief, but 
now——” 

“‘ And what now ?” asked Nicholas, looking kindly in his face, ‘‘ What now, 
my old friend ?”’ 

“IT could not part from you to goto any home on earth,” replied Smike, 
pressing his hand ; “except one, except one. I shall never bean old man ; and 
if your hand placed me in the grave, and I could think before I died that you 
would come and look upon it sometimes with one of your kind smiles, and in the 
summer weather, when everything was alive—-not dead like me—I could go to 
that home almost without a tear.” 

“‘ Why do you talk thus, poor boy, if your life is a happy one with me!” said 
Nicholas. 

“‘ Because, I should change; not those about me. And if they forget me, 
I should never know it,” replied Smike. ‘In the churchyard we are all 
alike, but here there are none like me. I ama poor creature, but I know that 
well.” 

“You are a foolish, silly creature,” said Nicholas cheerfully. “If that is what 
you mean, I grant you that. Why here’s a dismal face for ladies’ company— 
my pretty sister too, whom you have so often asked me about. Is this your 
Yorkshire gallantry? For shame! for shame !” 

Smike brightened up, and smiled. gland 

“WhenI talk of homes,” pursued Nicholas, “I talk of mine—which is 
yours of course. If it were defined by any particular four walls and a roof, 
God knows I should be sufficiently puzzled to say whereabouts it lay ; but that 
is not what I mean. When I speak of home, I speak of the place where—in 
default of a better—those I love are gathered together? and if that place were 
a gipsy’s tent or a barn, I should call it by the same good name notwithstand- 
ing. And now for what is my present home, which, however alarming 
your expectations may be, will neither terrify yeu by its extent nor its magnifi- 
cence.” 

So saying, Nicholas took his companion by the arm, and saying a great deal 
more to the same purpose, and pointing out various things to amuse 
and interest bim as they went along, led the way to Miss La Creevy’s 
house. 

“ And this, Kate,” said Nicholas, entering the room where his sister sat alone, 
‘is the faithful friend and affectionate fellow-traveller whom I prepared you to 
receive.”’ 

Poor Smike was bashful and awkward and frightened enough at first, but Kate 
advanced towards him sokindly, and said in such a sweet voice, how anxious 
she had been to see him after all her brother had told her, and how much she 
had to thank him for having comforted Nicholas so greatly in their trying reverses 
that he began to be very doubtful whether he should shed tears or not, and be- 
came still more flurried. However, he managed to say, in a broken voice, that 
Nicholas was his only friend, and that he would lay down his life to help him ; 
and Kate, although she felt so kind and considerate, seemed to be wholly uncon- 
scious of his distress and embarrassment, that he recovered almost immediately 
and felt quite at home. 

hen Miss La Creevy came in, and to her Smike had to be presented also. 
And Miss La Creevy was very kind too, and wonderfully talkative :—not to 
Smike, for that would have made him uneasy at first, but to Nicholas and his 
sister. Then, after a time, she would speak to Smike himself now and then, 
asking him whether he was a judge of likenesses, and whether he thought that 
picture in the corner was like herself, and whether he didn’t think it would have 
looked better if she had made herself ten years younger, and whether he didn’t 
think, as a matter of general observation, that young ladies looked better, nov 
only in pictures but out of them too, than old ones; with many more small 
jokes and facetious remarks, which were delivered with such good humour and 
merriment that Smike thought within himself she was the nicest lady he had 
ever seen; even nicer than Mrs. Grudden, of Mr. Vincent Crommles’s theatre, 
and she was a nice lady too, and talked, perhaps more, but certainly louder than 
Miss La Creevy. 

At length the door opened again, and a lady in mourning came in ; and Ni- 
cholas kissing the lady in mourning affectionately, and calling her his mother, 
led her towards the chair from which Smike had risen when she entered the 
room. 

“You are always kind-hearted, and anxious to help the oppressed, my dear 
mother,” said Nicholas, ‘‘so you will be favourably disposed towards him, I 
know.” 

“T am sure, my dear Nicholas,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, looking very hard at 
her new friend, and bending to him with something more of majesty than the 
occasion seemed to require,—‘ I am sure any friend of yours has, as indeed he 
naturally ought to have, and must have, of course, you know—a great claim 
upon me, and of course, it isa very great pleasure to me to be introduced to 
anybody you take an interest in—there can be no doubt about that : none at all ; 
not the least inthe world,” said Mrs. Nickleby. ‘At the same time I must 
say, Nicholas, my dear, as I used to say to your poor dear papa, when he would 
bring gentlemen ous to dinner, and there was nothing in the house, that if he 
had come the day before yesterday—no, I don’t mean the day before yesterday 
now ; I should have said, perhaps, the year before last—we should have been 
better able to entertain him.” 

With which remarks Mrs. Nickleby turned to her daughter, and inquired, 
in an audible whisper, whether the gentleman was going to stop all night. 

“ Because if he is, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “I don’t see that it’s 
possible for him to sleep anywhere, and that’s the truth.” 

Kate stepped gracefully forward, and without any show of annoyance or irri- 
tation, breathed a few words into her mother’s ear. 

‘La, Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, shrinking back, “‘ how you do tickle 
one. Of course, I understand that, my love, without your telling me; and I 
said the same to Nicholas, and I am very much pleased. You didn’t tell me, 
Nicholas, my dear,”’ added Mrs. Nickleby, turning round with an air of less re- 
serve than she had before assumed, ‘* what your friend's name is.” 

“His name, mother,” replied Nicholas, “ is Smike.” 

The effect of this communication was by no means anticipated ; but the name 
was no sooner pronounced, than Mrs. Nickleby dropped upon a chair, and burst 














The manager hasgenerously placed at into a fitof crying. 
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‘“* What is the matter?” exclaimed Nicholas, running to support her 
“It’s so like Pyke,” cried Mrs. Nickleby ; “‘so exactly like Pyke, that’s all 


to wholly subdue the whole managerie, he finds nothing so efficacious as the Oh! don’t speak to me— I shall be better presently.” 


libretto of a new opera 


Weare, however, happy to state, that this civilization of the brutes of the | 


forest by the great benevolent professor is only the first of a series of improve- 


ments contemplated by hum in the body sosial. 


After exhibiting every symptom of slow suffocation, in all its stages, and 
| driuking about a tea-spoonful of water from a full tumbler, and spilling the re- 
mainder, Mrs. Nickleby was better, and remarked, with a feeble smile, that she 


What he has done for lions, ti- | was very foolish she knew, 
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“«Tt’s a weakness in our family,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “so, of course, I can’t 
be blamed for it. Your grandma, Kate, was exactly the same—precisely. The 
least excitement, the slightest surprise, she fainted away directly. I have heard 
her say, often and often, that when she was a young lady, and before she was 
married, she was turning a corner into Oxford-street one day, when she ran 
against her own hair-dresser, who, it scems, was escaping from a bear ;—the 
mere suddenness of the encounter made her faint away directly. Wait, though,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, pausing to consider, “‘ Let me be sure I’m right. Was it 
her hair-dresser who had escaped from a bear, or was it a bear who had escaped 
from her hair-dresser’s! I declare I can’t remember just now, but the hair- 
dresser was a very handsome man, I know, and quite a gentleman in his man- 
ners ; so that it has nothing to do with the point of the story.” 


_ Mrs. Nickleby having fallen imperceptibly into one of her retrospective moods, 
improved in temper from that moment, and glided, by an easy change of the con- 
versation occasionally, into various other anecdotes, no less remarkable for their 
strict application to the subject in hand. 
5 Mr. Smike is from Yorkshire, Nicholas my dear *” said Mrs. Nickleby, after 
dinner, and when she had been silent for some time. 
“Certainly, mother,” replied Nicholas. “I'see you have not forgotten his 
melancholy history.” 
“O dear no,” cried Mrs Nickleby. ‘Ah! melancholy, indeed. You don’t 
happen, Mr. Smike, ever to have dined with the Grimbles of Grimble Hall, 
somewhere in the North Riding, do yout” said the good lady, addressing her- 
self tohim. ‘A very proud man, Sir Thomas Grimble, with six grown-up 
and most lovely daughters, and the finest park in the county.” 

“(My dear mother,” reasoned Nicholas, ‘Do you suppose that the unfortu- 
nate outcast of a Yorkshire school was likely to receive many cards of invita- 
tion from the sobility and gentry in the neighbourhood ?” 


“Really, my dear, I don’t know why it should be so very extraordinary,” 
said Mrs, Nickleby. ‘I know that when J was at school, I always went at 
least twice every ae to the Hawkinses at Taunton Vale, and they are 
much richer than the Grimbles, and connected with them in marriage ; so you 
see it’s not so very unlikely, after all.” 

Having put down Nicholas in this triumphant manner, Mrs. Nickleby was 
suddenly seized with a forgetfulness of Smike’s real name, and an irresistible 
tendency to call him Mr. Slammens ; which circumstance she attributed to the 
remarkable similarity of the two namer in point of sound, both beginning with 
an S, and moreover being spelt with an M. But whatever doubt there might 
be on this point, there was none as to his being a most excellent listener ; which 
circumstance had considerable influence in placing them on the very best terms, 
and in ane Mrs. Nickleby to express the highest opinion of his general de- 
portment and disposition. 

Thus the little circle remained, on the most amicable and agreeable footing, 
until the Monday morning, when Nicholas withdrew himself from it for a short 
time, seriously to reflect upon the state of his affairs, and to determine, if he 
could, upon some course of life, which would enable him to support those who 
were so entirely dependent upon his exertions. 

Mr. Crummles occurred to him more than once ; but although Kate was ac- 
quainted with the whole history of his connection with that gentleman, his mo- 
ther was not; and he foresaw a thousand fretful objections, on her part, to his 
seeking a livelihood upon the stage. There were graver reasons, too, against 
his returning to that mode of life. Independently of those arising out of its 
spare and precarieus earnings, and his own internal conviction that he could 
never sey to aspire to any great distinction, even as provincial actor, how could 
he carry his sister from town to town, and place to place, and debar her ftom 
any other associates than those with whom he would be compelled, almost with 
out distinction, to mingle? “It won’t do,” said Nicholas, shaking his head ; 
‘«T must try something else.” 

It was much easier to make this resolution than to carry it into effect. With 
no greater experience of the world than he had acquired for himself in his 
short trials; with a sufficient share of headlong rashness and precipitation, 
(qualities not altogether unnatural at his time of life) with a very slender stock 
of money, and a still more scanty stock of friends, what could he do? ‘ Egad !” 
said Nicholas, “I'll try that Register Office again.” 

He smiled at himself as he walked away with a quick step; for, an instant 
before, he had been internally blaming his own precipitation. He did not laugh 
himself ont of the intention, however, for on he went; picturing to himself, as 
he approached the place, all kinds of splendid possibilities, and impossibilities 
too, for that matter, and thinking himself, perhaps with good reason, very for- 
tunate to be endowed with so buoyant and sanguine a temperament 

The office looked just the same as when he had left it last, and, indeed, with 
one or two exceptions, there scemed to he the very same placards in the win- 
dow that he had seen before. There were the same unimpeachable masters 
and mistresses in want of virtuous servants, and the same virtuous servants in 
want of unimpeachable masters and mistresses, and the same magnificent es- 
tates for the investment of capital, andthe same enormous quantities of capital 
to be invested in estates, and, in short, the same opportunities of all sorts for 
people who wanted to make their fortunes. And a most extraordinary proof it 
was of the national prosperity, that people had not been found to avail them- 
selves of such advantages long ago. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old gentleman happened 
to stop too, and Nicholas carrying his eye along the window-panes from left to 
right in search of some capital text placard, which should be applicable to his 
own case, caught sight of this old gentleman’s figure, and instinctively with- 
drew his eyes from the window, to observe the same more closely. 

He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, made pretty large, 
to fit easily, and with no particular waist; his bulky legs clothed in drab 
breeches and high gaiters, and his head protected by a low-crowned broad- 
brimmed white hat, such as a wealthy grazier might wear. He wore his coat 
buttoned ; and his dimpled double-chin rested in the folds of a white necker- 
chief—not one of your stiff starched apoplectic cravats, but a good easy old- 
fashioned white neckcloth, thata man might go to bed in and be none the worse 
for it, But what principally attracted the attention of Nicholas, was the old 
gentleman's eye,—never was such a clear, twinkling, honest, merry, happy eye, 
as that. And there he stood, looking, a little upward, with one hand thrust 
into the breast of his coat, and the other playing with his old-fashioned gold 
watch-chain : his head thrown a little on one side, and his hat a little more on 
one side than his head, (but that was evidently accident ; not his ordinary way 
of wearing it,) with such a pleasant smile playing about his mouth, and such a 
comical expression of mingled slyness, simplicity, kind-heartedness, and good- 
humour, lighting up his jolly old face, that Nicholas would have been content 
to huve stood there and looked at him till evening, and to have forgotten mean- 
while that there was such a thing asa soured mind or a crabbed countenance 
to be met with in the whole wide world. 


But, even a very remote approach to this gratification was not to be made, 
for although he seemed quite unconscious of having been the subject of obser- 
vation, he look casually at Nicholas; and the latter, fearful of giving offence, 
resumed his scrutiny of the window instantly,and Nicholas could not forbear 
raising his eyes to his face again. Grafted upon the quaintness and oddity of 
his appearance, was something so indescribably engaging and bespeaking so 
mucheworth, and there were so many little lights hovering about the corners of 
his mouth and eyes, that it was not a mere amusement, but a positive pleasure 
and delight to look at him. 

This being the case, it is no wonder that the old man caught Nicholas in the 
fact more than once. At such times Nicholas coloured and look embarrassed, 
for the truth is, that he had begun to wonder whether the stranger could by any 
possibility be looking for a clerk or secretary ; and thinking this, he felt as if 
the old gentleman must know it. 

Long as all this takes to tell, it was not more than a couple of minutes ia 
passing. As the stranger was moving away, Nicholas caught his eye again, 
and, in the awkwardness of the moment, stammered out an apology. 

“No offence—Oh no offence !” said the old man. 

This was said in such a hearty tone, and the voice was so exactly what it 
should have been from such a speaker, and there was such a cordiality in the 
manner, that Nicholas was emboldened to speak again. 

“A great many opportunities here, Sir,’’ he said, half-smiling as he motioned 
towards the window. 

“A great many people willing and anxious to be employed have seriously 
thought so very often, I dare say,” replied the old man. “ Poor fellows, pour 
fellows !” 
He moved away as he said this ; but seeing that Nicholas was about to speak, 
good-naturedly slackened his pace, as if he were unwilling to cut him short 
After a little of that hesitation which may be sometimes observed between two 
people in the street who have exchanged a nod, and are both uncertain whether 
they shall turn back and speak, or not, Nicholas found himself at the old man’s 
side. 

“You were about to speak, young gentleman; what were you geing to 
say?” 
‘Merely that I almost hoped—I mean to say, thought—you had some ob 
ject in consulting those advertisements,” said Nicholas : 

“Ay, ay? what object now—-what object?” returned the old man, looking 


slyly at Nicholas. ‘‘ Did you think I wanted a situation now—Eh? Did you 
think so?” 

Nicholas shook his head 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the old gentleman, rubbing his hands and wrists as if 
he were washing them. “A very ratural thought at all events, after seeing 


me gazing at those bills. 


I thought the same of you at first, upon my word I 
did.” 
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) «If you had t so at last, Sir, you would not have been fac from the 
4 truth,” rejoined Nicholas. 
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ed of London, I should not have dreamt of making,’’ returned Nicholas. ‘No, no, no,” returned the other, nodding his head gravely. ‘ Very right, | formidable foe. At length seizing a favourable opportunity, he adroitly grasped 
sir- “Wilderness! Yes it is, itis. Good. It is a wilderness,” said the old man | my dear brother, very right.” one of the hunting-spears that still bristled from the side of the boar, and one 
- with much animation. ‘It was a wilderness tome once. I camehere barefoot | ‘‘ He will tell me I’m wrong, if I make a mistake,” said Nicholas's friend. | lunge from his unerring arm transfixed him in the spine. 

—I have never forgotten it. Thank God!” and he raised his hat from his | ‘‘ But whether I do or not, you'll be very much affected, brother Ned, remem-| ‘ Woodman,” said Hernandorff to a person who had just made his appear- 
ds, head, and looked very grave. es f bering the time when we were two friendless lads, and earned our first shilling | ance, and whose dog, together with those of the thrown rider, had by this time 
on- ] & What's the matter—what is it—how did it all come about !” said the old | in this great city.” ae fastened on to the boar, “‘ take charge of the horses : I will see to the horseman. 
eir i man, laying his hand on the shoulder of Nicholas, and walking him up the} The twins pressed each other’s hands in silence, and, in his own homely man- | Methinks the roan is past all cure ; but as to my black mare, she is accustomed 

ri street. You're Eh?” laying his finger on the sleeve of his black coat. “ o’s | ner, brother Charles related the particulars he had heard from Nicholas. The | to scars.” 
fter 5 it for—eh?” conversation which ensued was a long one, and when it was over a secret con-| Dost thou meanto taunt me’” said the luckless hunter, rismg from the 
' 3 “ My father,” replied Nicholas. _ ference of equal duration took place between brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater ground, when Hernandorff instantly recognized the voice and features of his old 
his s “Ah!” said the old gentleman quickly. ‘ Bad thing for a young man to lose | in another room. It is no disparagement to Nicholas to say, that before he had | enemy the Baron. ‘Thou wouldst insinuate that the Hernandorff is better 
. his father. Widowed mother, perhaps !” been closeted with the two brothers ten minutes, he could only wave his hand | mettle than his foe.” 
mnt Nicholas sighed. at every fresh expression of kindness and sympathy, and sob like a little child.| «TI taunt thee not,” replied Hernandorff, “nor have I treated thee like a foe. 
all, “ Brothers and sisters too—eh 1” _ At length brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater came back together, when Tim | Here lies thy foe—his tusks are red with my mare’s blood. I would not have 
er- , “One sister,” rejoined Nicholas, instantly walked up to Nicholas and whispered in his ear a very brief sentence, | hazarded the loss of Black Linden for anything less than to preserve the life of 


“up “Poor thing, poor thing. You're ascholar too, I dare say!” said the old | (for Tim was ordinarily a man of few words,) that he had taken down his ad-| a fellow-creature. Had I not ndden to the rescue, that monster would have bu- 
man, looking wistfully into the face of the young one. dress in the Strand, and would call upon him that evening at eight. Having | ried his snout in thy bowels ere this. Wilt thou accompany me to the castle ? 





‘tu- ; ‘«‘T have been tolerably well educated,” said Nicholas. done which, Tim wiped his spectacles and put them on, preparatory to hearing | Thou pausest—go then, and tell the world that thy life hath been saved by a 
ita- : “Fine thing,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ education a great thing—a very | what more the brothers Cheeryble had got to say. Hernandorff!”’ 
{ great thing—lI never had any. admire it the more in others. A very fine “Tim,” said brother Charles, ‘‘ You understand that we have an intention “ I would he had taken it, and those of all my race, rather than that I should 
y;” 4 thing—yes, yes. ‘Tell me more of yourhistory. Let me hear it all. No im-| of taking this young gentleman into the coonting-house !” be indebted for the preservation of it to one of that name. [| shall henceforth 
t at pertinent curiosity—no, no, no.”’ , : _ “V'm not coming an hour later in the morning you know,” said Tim, break- | despise myself.” 
are q There was something so earnest and pene in the way in whieh all this | ing out all at once, and looking very resolute. ‘I’m not going to sleep in the} «Jt is time that our animosity should end. Why prolong the useless quarrel ! 
you E was said, and such a complete disregard of all conventional restraints and cold- | fresh air—no, nor I’m not going into the country either. A pretty thing at this} Let the long-lived hostility that has subsisted between our houses be forgotten. 
| nesses, that Nicholas could not resist it. Among men who have any sound and | time of day, certainly. Pho!” Let rivalry cease, and over a magnum of the best in Bohemia let us drink obli- 
was § sterling qualities, there is nothing so contagious as pure openness of heart. “Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater,” said brother Charles, looking at | yion to the feud !” 
ible °F Nicholas took the infection instantly, and ran over the main points of hislit- | him without the faintest spark of anger, and with a countenance radiant with] « Be it so, then; thou hast a right to impose terms,” said the Baron, reluc- 
the r tle history without reserve, merely suppressing names, and touching as light- | attachment to the old clerk. ‘‘ Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater, what tantly extending his hand towards Hernandorff. 
with f ly as possible upon his uncle’s treatment of Kate. The old man listened with | do you mean, Sir?” The foes from birth then proceeded to the castle. Hernandorff was overjoyed 
ight ‘ } great attention, and when he had concluded, drew his arm eagerly through his “Tt’s forty-four year,” said Tim, making a calculation in the air with his beyond measure at what he deemed the fortunate circumstance which was to 
nich ¢ own. , i and drawing an imaginary line before he cast it up, ‘“‘ forty-four year, next | ynite in terms of friendship two families that had hadj hitherto lived in open ri- 
‘ms, ? ‘Don’t say another word—not another word,” said he. ‘Come along with | May, since I first kept the books of Cheeryble, Brothers. I’ve opened the safe valry and hostility almost within bowshot of each other. The Baron felt differ- 
de- f . me. We mustn’t lose a minute.” ’ : every morning all that time (Sundays excepted) as the clock struck nine, and | ently; the idea of being under an obligation to the Hernandorff stung him; 
‘ _ So saying, the old gentleman dragged him back into Oxford Street, and hail- | gone over the house every night at half-past ten (except on Fereign Post nights, | but he disguised all adverse feeling, and seemed to warm as the wine circulated. 
ing, ¥ : ing an omnibus on its way to the city, pushed Nicholas in before him, and fol- | and then twenty minutes before twelve) to see the doors fastened and the fires They drank deeply : and at length the Baron proposed— 
hort lowed himself. out. I’ve never slept out of the back attic one single night. There’s the same “A full cup to the lady of Lindenhausen !” 
f he ee As he a ared in a most extraordinary condition of restless excitement, and | mignionette box in the middle of the window, and the same four flower-pots, The toast was in honour of the intended bride of Hernandorff ; but before the 
who “oF whenever Nicholas offered to speak, immediately interposed with—‘‘ Don’t say | two on each side, that I brought with me when I first came. There an’t—l’ve | chalice was at the Baron’s lips, his eye rested on an antique suit of richly orna- 
another word, my dear sir, on any account—not another word,” the young man | said it again and again, and !’ll maintain it—there an’t such a square as this in] mented chain mail, and a sword and shield which, with other warlike ‘trophies, 
: i ¢ ) Sone it better to attempt no farther interruption. Into the city they jour- the world. I know there an’t,” said Tim, with sudden energy, and looking | hun suspended from the roof; the sight of them kindled anew the ancestral 
mo- j . neyed accordingly without interchanging any conversation; and the further | sternly about him. ‘Not one. For business or pleasure, in summer time or | strife in his bosom ; and in one of those paroxysms of rage to which he was so 
» his “ they went, the more Nicholas wondered what the end of the event could possi | winter—I don’t care which—there’s nothing like it. There's not such a spring | jiable, and which were but the outbreaks of the deliberate malice of his cooler 
ninst ‘ bly be. in England as the pump under the archway. There’s not such a view in Eng- | moments, he exclaimed— 
f ite ¢ The old gentleman got out with great alacrity when they reached the Bank, | land as the view out of my window ; I’ve seen it every morning before I shaved, “Js it thes that thou treatest a guest? Thou askest a soldier to thy ban- 
ould and once more taking Nicholas by the arm, hurried him along Threadueedle- | and I ought to know something about it. I have slept in that room,” added quet, and insultest him by displaying the dishonoured arms of his predeces- 
ould Street, and through some lanes and passages on the right until they at length | Tim, sinking his voice a little, ‘‘for four-and forty year ; and if it wasn’t incon- eaen,"? : 
flom v ; emerged in aquiet shady little square. Into the oldest and cleanest-looking | venient, anc didn’t interfere with business, I should request leave to die there.’’ “ They are not dishonoured,” said Hernandorff. “A royal hand conferred 
with ‘ house of business in the square, he led the way. The only inscription on the “ Damn you, Tim Linkinwater, how dare you talk about dying” roared the | them om their ancestor ; and although by the fortune of war he lost them, it 
sad ; , t door-post was “‘ Cheeryble, Brothers ;” but from a hasty glance at the direc- | twins by one impulse, and blowing their old noses violently. auuet ever be femembered thet # wes to signalize his prowess that the royal 
e ‘ tions of some packages which were lying about, Nicholas supposed that the} “ That's what I’ve got to say, Mr. Edwin and Mr. Charles,” said Tim, squar- gift was given. ‘They are memorials of an honourable contest when thine and 
With at Brothers Cheeryble were German-merchants. ing his shoulders again. ‘This isn’t the first time you've talked about super-| mine ancestors belonged to different countries—served different monarchs—. 
» his y -_: - yy a warehouse which panent every indication of a thriving | *2nuating me ; but if you please we'll make it the last, and drop the subject for| spoke different languages—and acknowledged different faiths !” 
tion, usiness, Mr. Cheeryble (for such Nicholas supposed him to be, from the re- | ©Vermore.” “ i i iveri ield— 
stock wk spect which had been shown him by the ene ee and porters whom they | , With these words, Tim Linkinwater stalked out and shut himself up in his the ete ph emierbe eur be eee Se Pen. cee 
ad!” f , passed) led him into a little partitioned-oft counting house like a large glass glass case, with the air of a man who had had his say, and was thoroughly re- » (ed were my father's and m father’s father’s! They have hung there for 
+ case, in which counting-house there sat—as free from dust and blemish as if | solved not to be put down. : idee! The fe heir-looms of the castle ! I will not dismantle x Som walls 
stant é he had been fixed _ - gsi — rn ~~; was put on, and had never aoe brothers interchanged looks, and coughed some half-dozen times without for the friendship of all thet is neble in Bebwniat” 
augh come out since—a fat, elderly, large-faced, clerk, with silver spectacles and a %Pe@King. “ -cht !? savi i i 
ee . 7 ceudemttegds & P' “He must be done something with, brother Ned,” said the other warmly ; Nesey good night!” saying which, the Baron abruptly took his depar- 
lities e ; “Ts my brother in his room, Tim?” said Mr. Cheeryble, with no less kind- ‘‘W& must disregard his old scruples; they can’t be tolerated or borne. He as , its , 
y for- ‘et ness of manner than he had shown to Nicholas. 7 , must be made a partner, brother Ned; and if he won’t submit to it peacefully, 5 ns -: Se, 


; “ Yes he is, sir,” replied the fat clerk, turning his spectacle-glassestowards W® must have recourse to violence.” 
with his principal, and his eyes towards Nicholas, “ but Mr. ‘Trimmers is with him.” * Quite right,” replied brother Ned, nodding his head as a man thoroughly 
, “Ay! And what has he come about, Tim ‘” said Mr. Cheerybie. determined ; ‘ quite right, my dear brother. If he won't listen to reason, we 


give some account of Hans Bachoffner, the woodman, to whose care the horses 
were committed. He was about fifty-five years of age, a stout-built, raw-bon- 








Poo “He is setting up a subscription for the widow and family of aman who ™Ust do it _ his will, and show him that we are determined to exert our pa at et rngpatin ach, ame i on eg we ate sda 
its in was killed in the East India Docks this morning, sir,” rejoined Tim. “ Smash- authority. e must quarrel with him, brother Charles.” ens .,| and dark eyes with a decided squint A broad belt, within which a hatehet and 
~ a E ed, sir, by a eask of sugar.” ‘ “We must—we certainly must have a quarrel with Tim Linkinwater,” said | | hee Nese the buckled espnd, hin niet Another belt, slung 
apital ; * He is a good creature,” said Mr. Cheeryble, with great earnestness. “He the other.“ But in the mean time, my dear brother, we are keeping our young over his right shoulder, supported a basket or pannier in which the provisions of 
ts for isa kind soul. I am very much obliged to Trimmers. Trimmers is one of {tiend ; and the poor lady and her daughter will be anxious for his return. So the day for himaelf and ps aaron deposited ; together with a plentiful store of 
oof it the best friends we have. He makes a thousand cases known to us that we let us say good by for the present, and—there, there—take care of that box, tobacco, without which the life of a Bohemian would be a state of purgatory 
wing : should never discover of ourselves. I am very much obligedto Trimmers.” , ™Y dear Sir—and—no, no, no, not a word now : but be careful of the crossings A pair of huge boots, reaching far above his knees, served to protect him hems 

4 Saying which, Mr. Cheeryble rubbed his hands with infinite delight, and Mr. and ; th a Ww t not fo * his dog Rudol h, who was of a most forbid 

\ Trimmers happening to pass the door that inst his w h f- And with many disjointed and unconnected words whichwould prevent Nicho- | 97° DF": a g pa : ay tan 
pened : PP 4 P nas HEE GR Ris Way ONt, amet Out & Peer os hte ding appearance—his only companion, and sharer of his hut. He was a fine 
left to ; ter him and caught him by the hand. las from pouring forth his thanks, the brothers hurried him out, shaking hands ned eer ntti et etek poy ee ay ema aanieaie pares 
his x ‘* T owe you athousand thanks, Trimmers—ten thousand thanks—I take it with him all the way, and affecting very unsuccessfully—they were poor hands es jqv-auk the | an eye—the remaining one being what is termed. 


with- f very friendly indeed,” said Mr. Cheeryble, dragging him into a corner to eet at deception !—to be wholly unconscious of the feelings that completely mas- 


out of hearing. ‘ How many children are there, and what has my brother Ned tered him. a wall eye—gave him an obliquity of look in unison with the askance glance of 


given Trimmers !” * Nicholas’s heart was too full to allow of his turning into the street until he his master. : ‘ ; 

large, : “There are six children,” replied the gentleman, “and your brother has gi-_ had recovered some composure. When he at last glided out of the dark door- The woodman, as he had been directed, with the assistance of the oms, 
1 drab i yen us twenty pounds.” way-corner in which he had been compelled to halt, he caught a glimpse of the washed and dressed the wounds of the suffering horses, which detained him at 
proad - “ My brother Ned is a good fellow, and you're a good fellow too, Trimmers,” Wins stealthily peeping in at one corner of the glass-case, evidently undecided the castle several hours. Jt was near vee t, and the snow had long been 
$ coat said the old man, shaking him by both hands with trembling eagerness, “ Put whether they should follow up their late attack without delay, or for the present falling fast, when, with his dog, he sallied forth, and imprudently ventured home- 
ecker- me down for another twenty—or—stop a minute, stopaminute. We must n't P0stpone laying further seige to the inflexible Tim Linkinwater. wards. The snow had obliterated the forest foot-paths. It was dark, and he 
y old- look ostentatious ; put me dewn ten pound and Tim Linkinwater ten pound. To recount all the delight and wonder which the circumstances just detailed had neither guide nor compass. The wolves howled, the winds roared, the 
worse A cheque for twenty pound for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you Trimmers awakened at Miss La Creevy’s, and all the things that were done, said, thought, | Snows rushed over him like the simoom of the desert threatening every moment 
e old —and come and dine with us some day this week ; you'll always find a knife , enemas hoped, and prophesied in consequence, is beside the present course | '© overwhelm him. He feared to advance lest the next step should plunge him 
y eye, and fork, and we shall be delighted. Now, my dear Sir—cheque for Mr. Lin- #24 purpose of these adventures. It is sufficient to state, in brief, that Mr. | nto a pitfall. It was equally perilous to retreat ; doubly so to remain where he 
thrust j kinwater Tim. Smashed bya cask of sugar, and six poor children—oh dear, Timothy Linkinwater arrived punctual to his appointment ; that, oddity as he | Ws, since inaction would have lulled him into that deep sleep which during in- 
d gold : dear, dear !” , was, and jealous as he was bound to be of the proper exercise of his employers’ | tense cold is frequently the precursor of a deeper one. 

we On | Talking on in this strain as fast as he could, to prevent any friendly remon- | most comprehensive liberality he reported strongly and warmly in favor of Ni- Whilst in uncertainty what to do, he heard a sound ef voices, as of peasants 
ry way strances from the collector of the subscription on the large amount of his cholas ; and that next day he was appointed to the vacant stool in the counting- | carousing at harvest-home. As he approached the place whence the noise 
such a donation, Mr, Cheeryble led Nicholas, equally astonished and affected by what } house of Cheeryble, Brothers, with a present salary of one hundred and twenty | proceeded, the snow began to feel warm and comfortable to his feet—the air 
good- he had seen and heard jn this short space, to the half opened door of another _ pounds a year. Sects suddenly milder—the darkness by degrees was dissipated—the winds 
ontent room. | “ And I think, my dear brother,” said Nicholas’s first friend, ‘‘ that if we were | were hushed—and the trees were hung with silvery foliage ; all seeméd en- 


mean- “ Brother Ned,” said Mr. Cheeryble tapping with his knuckles, and stooping | ‘ let them that little cottage at Bow which is empty, at something under the| chantment! The voices, as first indistinctly heard, became louder and louder ; 
mance to listen “are you busy, my dear brother, or can you spare time for a word or , US¥al rent, now—Eh, brother Ned ” they were evidently the accents of song and merriment, if not of hospitality, 
two with me!” “For nothing at all,” said brother Ned. “ We are rich, and should be| and more welcome sounds could not have greeted his ear at the present junc- 


made, ‘‘ Brother Charles, my dear fellow,” replied a voice from the inside ; so like | ashamed to touch the rent under such circumstances as these. Where is Tim] ture. By-and-bye he beheld a conclave of merry-looking fellows seated around 
obser- in its tones to that which had just spoken that Nicholas started, and almost | Linkinwater !—for nothing ai all, my dear brother, for nothing at all.” a table of indurated snow, beneath a canopy of the same evanescent material. 
fence, thought it was the same, “ Don’t ask me such a question, but come in di-| |“ Perhaps it would be better to say something, brother Ned,” suggested the | Their attire bespoke their avocation—they were evidently woodmen. The 
orbear rectly.”’ | other, mildly ; ‘it would help to preserve habits of frugality, you know, and | hatches in their girdles, their booted legs and mittened arms, lent them the ap- 








lity of They wert in without further parley. W ; ‘ J remove any painful sense of overwhelming obligations. We might say fifteen} pearance of so many greaved and gauntleted sons of chivalry in a council of 
y y parley at was the amazement of Nicho- yp ver g alg y ny Pp yg . : B 
ing 80 las when his conductor advanced and exchanged a warm greeting with pound, or twenty pound, and if it was punctually paid, make it up to them in| war. Many of them were smoking pipes of much larger dimensions than ~ 
ers of another old gentleman, the very type and model of himself—the same face, some other way. And I might secretly advance a small loan towards a little} choffner had been accustomed to use. The smoke perfumed the air most de- 
easure the same figure, the same coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, the same breeches | furniture, and you might secretly advance another small loan, brother Ned ; and | liciously, while it allayed the rigour of the frosty atmosphere, and rendered it, 
and gaiters—nay, there was the very same white hat hanging against the wall ! if we find them doing well—as we shall ; there’s no fear, no fear—we can change | in the — of the woodman, warm and balmy asa summer’s eve. On his 
in the As they shook each other by the hand, the face of each lighted up by beam- | the loans into gifts—carefully, brother Ned, and by degrees, and without pres-| approach, the strangers lustily chanted the following lines : 
assed, ing looks of affection, which would have been most delightful to behold in in- | 9 UPOP them too much ; what do you say now, brother ! “Throned upon Bohemian snows, 
by any fants, and which, in men so old, was inexpressibly touching, Nicholas couid |, Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said it should be done, but We carouse while men repose, 
tas if observe that the last old gentleman was something stouter than his brother ; had it done too: and in one short week Nicholas took possession of the stool, Welcome! welcome! forest brother! 
this, and a slight additional shade of clumsiness in his gait and stature, formed and Mrs. Nickleby and Kate took possession of the house ; and all was hope, Shelter none to any other 
tes in the only perceptible differences between them. Nobody could have doubted | bustle, and hi ht-heartedness. ' . . j Give we, than to woodmen true, 
again, their being twin brothers, There surely never was such a week of discoveries and surprises as the first Those that heart of timber hew? 
* Brother Ned,” said Nicholas’s friend, closing the room-door, “here is a Mis of that cottage. Every night when Nicholas wee te nr sag new Enter, then, our hall of ered 
a> young friend of mine that we must assist. We must make proper inquiries we ne ee One vy ( *t ar my timp. . By r bg A ae Pe —— future Heh 
. “a into his statements, in justice to him as well as to ourselves, and if they are poller, and another day it was the key 0 the front pariour cioset 4 } rin ae ty our wassall- nies mn " 
in t confirmed—as I feel assured they will be—we must assist him ; we must assist of the water-butt, and so on through a hundred items. Then, this room was While without the storm-win 8 “oo 
‘ him, brother Ned.” embellished with a muslin curtain, and that room was rendered quite elegant by Welcome ! welcome! woodman free - 
tioned “Tt is enough my dear brother, that you say We should,” returned the other. | * window-blind, and such improvements were made as no one would have sup- Welcome to our jubilee ! 
—_ “ When you say thet, no further inquiries are needed. He shall be assisted. posed possible. Then, there was Miss La Creevy, who had come out in the When Bachoffner had seated himself, a large flagon of Dutch sack was offer- 
ers W ot og rn oo what does he require? Where is Tim Linkin- — to stop a day cl pp iaps ray - who 4% poeenenne losing & very | ed him, from which he drank a hearty drought A fakes we ong nh 
: water? Let us have him here.” small brown paper parcel of tin tacks and @ very large hammer, and running) | ).-¢9, the fumes of which had so gratefully saluted his nostrils, was them 
™ Both the brothers, it may be hete remarked, had a very emphatic and ear- about with her sleeves tucked up at the wrists, and falling off pairs of steps and | janded to him. Here he sate for several hours with the jovial foresters, in all 
-. ’ nest delivery, both had lost nearly the same teeth, which imparted the same hurting herself very much—and Mrs Nickleby, who talked incessantly, and did the luxury of an eastern satrap, Rudolph crouching underneath his chair the 
8 ~ peculiarity to their speech ; and hoth spoke as if, besides possessing the something now and then, but not ofte—and ate, who busied herself noiseless while. The draught operated like opium on the senses. Under the influ- 
heth utmest serenity of mind that the kindliest and most unsuspecting nature ly every where, and was pleased with every thing—and Smike, who made the ence of the god of the flagon, he became insensible to the extra-mundane cha- 
ether could bestow, they had, in collecting the plums from Fortune’s choicest pud- garden a perfect wonder to look upon—and Nicholas, who helped and encou- racter of his companions, and conversed With them as with so many rustic re- 
mans ding, retaining a few for present use, and kept them in their mouths. raged them every one—all the peace and cheerfulness of home restored, with vellers. Time—place—circumstances—were alike confused. ‘The words of 
, * Where is Tim Linkinwater?” said brother Ned such new zest imparted to every frugal pleasure, and such delight to every hour) | j,ome still rang in his ears, and the wassailing cup went freely round. Many 
~~ “Stop, stop, stop,” said brother Charles, taking the other aside. ‘ I’ve a | of meeting, as misfortune and separation alone could give. ‘ were the tales of by-gone times that were told ; some were of exploits of com- 
a ae plan, my dear brother, I’ve a plan. Tim is getting old, and Tim has been a In short, the poor Nicklebys were social and happy ; while the rich Nickleby paratively recent date, others exceedingly remote, so that, taken collectively, 
faithful servant, brother Ned ; and I don’t think pensioning Tim’s mother and | ¥®S alone and miserable —( 7 be continued.) they seemed to form a chronological chain of events reaching up to the days of 
sok sister, and buying a little tomb for the family when his poor brother died, was a eee Charlemagne, and presenting a continuous history of an almost forgotten pe- 
ry a sufficient recompense for his faithful services.” THE WOODMAN AND THE BARON. riod. Each individual spoke only of what he himself had witnessed ’ a ,~ 
. a No, no, no,” replied ‘the other. ‘‘ Certainly not. Not half enough, nothalf.” A LEGEND OF HARTZ venerable appearance of a majority of the narrators was In keeping with the 
If we could lighten Tim’s duties,” said the old gentleman, ‘and prevail BY A FORESTER. stories narrated : 
ii: iO _— him to go into the country now and then, and sleep in the fresh air, be- As the chivalrous Herman Hernandorff was one day tiding in the Hartz Fo- Thev were the phantom foresters who. it_is said, on hy = Bad every — 
sii sides, two or three times a-week, cwhich he could if he began business an hour | rest, a tremendous crash in the thickets caused his horse to swerve from its | tury, hold a midnight revel in the Hartz. The tiumber of’ attendants increases 
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ath “successive meeting, since every son of Pan who cleaves heart of oak in 
the forest, after death associates with them. ; 

As morning approached, Bachoffner recollected that his pleasant but myste- 
rious companions had invited him to “ sit and hear his future state,” and, with 
the inherent curiosity of human nature to dive into faturity, he asked what they 
‘could tellhim. ‘The prophetic chorus followed. 


“Thou shalt slough thine earthly coil 
Ere ends another summer's toil! 
Thou shalt see a harvest sown, 
Ne’er another harvest grown! 
Thou shalt then be tike as we— 
Such is thy brief destiny !” 

‘The choristers then glided away, Bachofiner knew not how! The mimic ban- 
quet-hall, the snowy temple of the bacchanal foresters, vanished ! The hoarse 
music of their voices became faint, and the oft-repeated chorus died away like 
the last solemn notes of a funeral dirge ! ; 

No sooner had the phantoms disappeared, than the grey tints of morning pro- 
claimed the approach of day; the snow under foot again became uncomforta- 
ble ; Bachoffner’s hardy frame was inched by the matin frost; and Rudolph 
shivering beneath the piercing cold, followed his master as he wended his way 


* home, which he found much nearer than he anticipated. 


He could not sleep many nights after this strange event? nor could he divest 
himself of the recollection of the warning he had received of the number of his 
days. The sentence rang in his ears with an eternal reveberation : 

“Thou sha!t slough thine earthly coil 
Ere ends another summer’s toil ! 
Thou shalt see a harvest sown, 

Ne’er another harvest grown !” 

‘A few months after this period, Hernandorff went early one morning to 
‘Bachoffner’s hut, ws to find the forester before he had set out to his work. 
He opened the door: the woodman, belted and equipped for work, and uncon- 
scious of the presence of an intruder, lay on some ps that were spread on 
the floor before a blazing fire, hugging his dog, “Rudolph,” said he in a tone 
of painful earnestness, ‘thou must seck another master; the summer's toil is 
nearly over.”’ 

Rudolph disengaged himself from his master’s grasp, and leaped upon him 
with many a lusty bound. The dog was as happy as the woodman was 
wretched. 

“Radolph! thou'lt not leap long on my knee. Who then will bid thee bay 
the wolft Who then will feed thee—tend thee—caress thee? Thou shalt not 
starve. I will find thee another master.” 

“‘He shall never lack a kind master,” said Hernandorff, who, not knowing 
whether the woodinan had lost his senses or not, had waited to hear the re- 
sult of the curious apostrophe to the deg which he had so unintentionally bro- 
ken in upon. ‘ What has happened to inspire these gloomy forebodings '” 

‘« My time is come.” 

“ Art thou unwell?” 

a. was never better in health; but something is impending, I wot not 
. .” 

“ Thou wilt outlive this fancy,” said Hernandorff ; ‘let us change the sub- 
ject. Ihave a charge for thee. Thou knowest the castle is to undergo repair, 
and that meanwhile my residence will be at the villa; and as the winter will 
probably wear through before the repairs can be completed, it is advisable to re- 
move such valuables as are portable ; most of which, since the direct road is 
nearly impassable, will be conveyed under a strong escort by a circuitous route 
this day. There ure some things, however, with the care of which I will trust 
mone but thyself. What if banditti seize the plate, it may be replaced; but 
we could not replace the trophies which the first Hernandorff took from the an- 
cestors of the surly Baron, and which, at this moment, he would relinquish his 
forest rights to possess! In thy homely garb thou wilt never be suspected of 
a; the bearer of aught valuable.” 

“Tt may perhaps be the last duty I shall ever perform.” 

“ Nay, there’s another I shall require of thee. My marriage takes place to- 
morrow, and as I shall be long absent from the forest, thou must see to the har- 
¥esting.”’ 

Bachoffner shuddered ; he thought of the charmed chorus— 

“‘ Ne’er another harvest grown !”’ 

« What alarms thee?” 

‘* Ask me not what I cannot explain I will take charge of the mail; but 
look for another harvestman. I shall never more return to the Castle of Her- 

nandorff. It is not for the cleaver of wood to be familiar with his lord, but he 
craves liberty to make one request—his last. When I am dead, take care of 
- that affectionate creature.” 

“Thou mayest depend upon my doing so,” said Hernandorff. 

“If aught untoward should befal, seek me by moonlight in the forest.” 

*“T do not understand thee.” 

“Thou wilt know all seon—I have a presentiment that I shall never return 
—such presentiments are ever true. Mayest thou be happy! I shall not live 
to see — daughter of Lindenhausen the bride of Hernandorff. Remember my 

r dog.” 

P’Hernandorff's impression was, that the poor fellow’s wits were disordered ; 
still he had sufficient confidence in him to entrust him with the much-valued 
relics. Bachoffher, with his charge, journeyed forth. He cast many a linger- 
ing look at his humble but comfortable cottage, fully impressed with a convic- 
tion that he should not return. 

The trasty Bachoffner was passing through a secluded part of that almost in- 
terminable forest, when he found himself assaulted by a ruffian, who, before he 

-cowld defend himself, whipped a small sword or stiletto through his ribs. 
Though he received a dreadful and, as it proved, a mortal wound, it did not 
bring Wen immediately to the ground. The wound was deep, but so narrow 
that at first only a very small quantity of blood esceped. Rulol h was at the 
assailant’s throat before he could regain the use of his weapon. ‘The woodman 
had sufficient strength and presence of mind to draw an axe from his girdle, 
»with which he clove the skull of his ruffian antagonist, leaving the weapon 
sticking in the splintered helmet. The assassin was the Baron! Bachoffner 
~attempted to walk, but before he had proceeded many paces fell; the blood 
now oozed fast from the wound, and with it flowed the tide of life. Fear- 
ing that the monster who had stabbed him might have an accomplice in vil- 
lany, and well aware that the life of a woodman had not been the primary 
motive to the attack, he threw his burden into a fissure of the rock, and slightly 
covered it with loose stones and sobs—then swooned, and died. ; 

It would seem that the Baron by some unascertained means had come to a 
knowledge of the removal of the sword, shield, and armour, and knowing how 
highly they were prized by their present possessor, had resolved, at the hazard 
of his hfe, to obtain them; not that he regarded their intrinsic value—not in 
the spirit of avarice had he coveted the masses of embossed gold which adorn- 
ved them ; but to gratify the fiendish hate which he cherished towards the 
person of his rival. That hate was the last but fiercest spark of a deeply- 
rooted animosity which had subsisted between the rival famiiies from time im- 
ag ga 

any were the surmises and speculations respecting the fate of the wood- 
man and the Baron, The bodies of the pacts: mare » aha not discovered until 
some time after the fatal rencontre. When found, they were within a few 
yaras of each other, just as they had fallen. The avenging hatchet was still 
wedged in the assassin’s helmet, and the right hand of Bac offer still grasped 
“the second weapon which in his death-struggle he had drawn from his girdle. 
Near to the woodman was stretched the faithful Rudolph, As the bodies were 
not mutilated by the beasts and birds of prey, it was inferred that they had 
been watched over by the dog, which appeared to be but recently dead. ~ 

Bachofiner, as promised by the phantom foresters, was permitted, after death 

so wander invisible through the forests by night, having died leaving 
" a deed undone, 
A wished-for object to be won.” 

But his person was to become visible, and his wanderings were to cease 
whenever he could meet with some person to whom he could reveal the trea. 
sure, in the defence of which he lost his life. His nocturnal perambulations 
were confined to a! very small portion of the forest, and that a remote and un- 

——— An a the on of bears, wolves, and boars that infested it 
it was dee unsafe during night; consequently mor : 
‘elapsed before he was met by ay human ee . pan, Seep yous 

At length, however, while taking his customary noctuma ; 
was suddenly confronted by a tall handsome sustion, a ae rey nen 
had lost his way. The spectre gazed inquisitively as if he knew him. The 
stranger was no other than Eustace Hernandorff, grandson of Herman Hernan- 
dorff and the lady of Lindenhausen, and the last of his race. Well might they 
mutually start : Bachoffner distinctly saw what would have appeared \e have 
been his veritable master, had he not known that time had bent with decrepi- 
tude, or borne away to their tombs, all his contemporaries. Well might Her- 
nandor be unutterably confounded on beholding,at the solemn and solitary hour 
of midnight, in that almost untrodden wild, the swarthy visage of Bachoffner : 
he could not be mistaken in its identity. The oblique glance, the hatchet and 
and pipe, the pannier-beit, the boots and mittens, the slouched hat, the black 
whiskers commingling with the pendant locks, the axe on his shoulder, and the 
redoubtable one-eyed companion of his travels following at his heels—all con- 
firmed the truth. The moon shone brightly full on the face of the phantom 
Bechoffner, whose every feature was plainly discernible. Well might Eustace 
ve astonished to find the painting of the woodman and his dog, which bad hung 








iM ieten. 


in the halls of the castle nearly ¢ century, realised by moonlight in the forest ! 
for in an instant he recognised Bachoffner and Rudolph, the stout woodman 
whose arm had struck down the last hereditary foe of the Hernandorff, and who 
had shed his blood in defence of the | oe trophies of that illustrious house, 
and his dog, the’only witness of his fate! How truly had the limner depicted 
that hideous aspect—how faithfully the shaggy companion ! 

Bachoffner beckoned ; Eustace followed to the very spot that had become 
noted as the death-site of the Baron. There the spectre pointed towards the 
earth, seemingly to intimate that something lay concealed beneath the turf. 
Eustace turned over the sod, and discovered the long-lost trophies ; the sword- 
blade was eaten through with rust; but the gold and brass had resisted decay. 
With surprise he gazed upon them, and was about to express his gratitude to 
the veteran forester, but he had disappeared. 

Bachoffner no longer visits the Hartz, except on the return of the merry fes- 


tival, when he joins the phantom crew on the celebration of the centennial ca- 
rouse. 





THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


PORTRAIT OF A JEW MERCHANT. REMBRANDT. NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tt was in the latter end of the seventeenth century that Andrew Van Voorst, 
a merchant of Amsterdam, was sitting in his study—or, if we are to speak by 
the book, in that room which he ma ome by that name, but which more pro- 
perly should have been denominated his counting-room. 

e have no occasion to describe the man; that task has already been per- 
formed ina manner which, while it gives a more vivid conception of his ap- 
pearance than our own description, at the same time exhibits one of the great- 
est efforts of human genius and skill that was ever destined to delight mankind. 
Our readers will at once see that we allude to the splendid portrait of Andrew 
Van Voorst in the National Gallery. 

Van Voorst’s study was a lofty, well-proportioned room, lighted, in the day- 
time, by a magnificent window of painted glass. But this was evening, in 
winter, and the window was hidden by flowing draperies of silk damask, the 
choicest products of the looms of Flanders. e walls were wainscoted up to 
the ceiling, and divided into compartments by pilasters with gilt capitals. e 
fire-places was void of the modern luxury of a Romford stove, but on the hearth 
there lazily burnt some half-a-dozen logs of wood, occasionally flickering up 
intomomentary flame. Fromthe ceiling, which was elaborately divided into 
compartments, and ornamented with flowers in plaster-work, depended a sil ver 
lamp, with two lights, which cast a brilliant, but at the same time a mellowed, 
light through the apartment. The furniture of this magnificent study was worthy 
of it. Cabinets of ebony stood against the walls: the tables and chairs, if not 
so convenient as those of modern manufacture, boasted the skill of the carver 
to a great extent ; but the most valuable ornaments the place possessed were of 
a higher order than any we have described—these were pictures by the first Ita- 
lian and Flemish masters, which almost concealed the walls. 

If luxury and comfort could assist a man in his cogitations and deliberations, 
Andrew Van Voorst could surely boast them; but our merchant did not want 
accessories to study ; his mind, naturally of a reflective cast, needed not ex- 
ternals to assist it in its operations. Whether or not Van Voorst was now en- 
gaged in any particular mental speculation is not for us to decide; if he were, 
the thread of his meditations was cut short by the entrance of his daughter, a 
girl of seventeen, whose dark black eyes and aquiline nose attested her descent 
from ‘‘ the ancient people.” Sarah Van Voorst was no vulgar gitl; a form mo- 
delled by the Graces, a step as firm and as free as that of any Princess of the 
house of Judah could boast, when Jerusalem was the seat of Government of 
him whom the Kings of the earth acknowledged to be first in wisdom and glory, 
aface and brow chiselled by Nature into an expression of Majestic beauty, 
rather than what we should term extreme loveliness, rendered the daughter of 
the Jew merchant a picture which we artists delight to look upon—a theme for 
the poet and the minstrel—an object worthy of the love of the high and the 
noble, but certainly one to whom a Dutch merchant, whose soul was either in 
his bales or in his tulip garden, would never think of addressing himsel*, unless 
his vanity was of that outrageous character which would be totally inconsis- 
tent with the acknowledged good sense and shrewdness of his class and 
country. 

Salutations passed between the relatives, as if they had been separated 
some time: the father fondly kissed his daughter, and she seated herself at his 
feet. 

“Well, my love, and how is my worthy friend, Van Speigle ?” 

“ Mynhe rr Van Speigle is in health, my father.” 

“« And his worthy wife, and his pretty Margaret, my love ?” 

‘They too, are well, my father; and Mynherr desired that I would bear to 
you the expression of his regards.” 

“The good man !-——and your old playfellow, Jans Van Speigle’—he was a 
fine youth, Jans !” 

Sarah Van Voorst did not answer that remark. 

“ My love! I ask you after the health of Jans Van Speigle, and you don’t speak,” 
said the Jew, rather testily. 

“ Jans Van Speigle was very well, I believe ; but I don’t remember anything 
particular about him, father !”’ 

“ Humph !—you do not remember anything particular about him ; and why 
should you not remember your old playfellow, love ?” 

“He teased me—Jans Van Speigle is a fool, father.” 

“Jans Van Speigle is no fool, Sarah Van Voorst, except that he foolishly 
thinks more of that pretty face than a wise man should.” 

“T do not like Jans, father.” 

‘“*My darling, I will not say you should love Jans if your heart will not let 
you; but, my love, if you could have made the matter up with Jans, I should 
have been a happy father; but I will never force your inclinations—God forbid ! 
and so we will say no more about it: and you shall not go to the house of my 
dear friend Speigle again, if it do not please you.” 

Sarah Van Voorst laid her head upon her father’s knee to receive his caress. 
The father and daughter partook of the evening meal together, and retired to 
rest—perchance to pease what could the beautiful’ Sarah Van Voorst 
dream about ? 

Andrew Van Voorst observed with surprise that since his daughter's return 
from the country house of Van Speigle Fs had become restless, and appeared 
as if she waited or expected some one. Andrew wasa man of the world, and 
had a shrewd guess as to the cause. ‘Sarah, poor girl, has lost her heart, and 
I wonder who the gallant is. I’m sure it is not Jans Fan Speigle, and yet whom 
could she meet at his father’s, I wonder?” said he to himself. 

However, Sarah's restlessness ceased, and Andrew’s usual pursuits caused 
him to observe less nicely the changes in her manners. She formerly had been 
shy of going into public, and even of going to the private houses of her father’s 
friends ; now she was a little gad-about, and, accompanied by an old female 
servant, she took long morning walks, always returning happier and more bloom- 
ing after these excursions. We will accompany her in one of them. 

Sarah and her ancient attendant had proceeded a little way from the house 
of Van Voorst when they were joined by a young gentleman, not of the Dutch 
school, but a richly dressed and gallant cavalier. 

‘My beloved Sarah !” said he, kissing her hand with the air of one who knew 
that the liberty would not be repelled. Sarah blushed with pleasure , but what 
was said in the course of that morning’s walk we will not state, but our fair 
readers may guess that such sweet words as pass between young lovers were 
not wanting ; but a cloud intervened—the lady was angry—what had occasion- 
ed her displeasure ? 

* * * * * * * 

Sarah Van Voorst had visited the house of Van Speigle, under an under- 
standing between the two fathers, that, if Jans could make an impression on 
the heart of the lady, a marriage would be acceptable to both. Fate had or- 
dered it otherwise. At this time James the Second had been driven from the 
throne of England ; and among those who accompanied him in his exile was 
Sir Edward Coryton, a young Catholic gentleman, whose family was entirely 
devoted to the house of Stuart. It was determined by the advisers of the ex- 
King that a descent should be made upon Ireland, and Sir Edward Coryton 
had been deputed by the King to enter into an arrangement with the merchants 
of Amsterdam fora loan. Sir Edward had an introduction to Van Speigle, and 
on the arrival of Sarah Van Voorst was a guest at his table. Sir Edward, no 
mean judge of grace and beauty, was struck with admiration of both in the 
er ea different from the clumsy, good-humoured, vulgar look of 
Miss Van Speigle, his host's daughter. The young Jewess was not a mere 
stealer of hearts, she reciprocated the sentiments of love and admiration which 
the gallant cavalier expressed. She was a little romantic, and nothing could be 
more touching, in het imagination, than the devoted loyalty which led a young 
man of fortune to forsake his country out of duty to his lawful king. 

Whilst Sarah Van Voorst was a visitor at the Speigles, Sir Edward Coryton 
was a constant visitor. He had taken opportunities to declare his attachment ; 
his declaration was heard with pleasure, too great to be concealed, and the En- 
glishman felt that he had made a conquest, but there were serious difficulties in 
his way. He dare not apply to her father, who was a strenuous supporter of 
William of Orange, and the young lady was aware of that obstacle. But they 
were both too much in love to be perfectly prudent ; the lady consented to meet 
her lover on her return to Amsterdam, and she kept her appointment. It was 
at one of these meetings that Sir Edward used all his eloquence to induce the 






Two days after this meeting Andrew Van Voerst called his daighter into his 
study. 

& Sarah,” said he, “ thow hast deceived me; thou hast formed an attachment 
unknown to me, and unworthy of thee ; answer me, is it net so?” 

His daughter's face was suffused with blushes, she nearly burst into tears ; 
but, resuming her fortitude, she replied, “ Father, I love, but not unworthily.” 
And now she poured out her soul in her father’s bosom ; she confessed her love 
for Sir Edward, spoke with enthusiasm of his talents, his honour and his loyal- 
ty; but she said nothing about the Proposed elopement. 

“My poor, silly child, and dost thou think that thy father knew nothing of 
this before? But, darling, though thy love fora stranger was i dent, it was 
honourable ; and thy duty to thy father was stronger than thy affection! Thou 
wouldst not leave thy poor old father !""—and tears such as tender fathers shed, 
fell upon his daughter's neck, as he pressed her to his bosom. Happy father ! 
—happy daughter !—beautiful is your affection ! 

“ - ou wilt meet a friend to-day, my daughter ; adorn thyself to meet him 
as if he were thy betrothed.’”’ And the fond father smiled. 

Sarah Van Voorst caught that smile. “‘ Coryton, father?” 

‘“« Even so, my love.” 

When Van Voorst observedthe changed demeanour of his daughter on her 
return from her visit to his friends, he suspected the cause, and on making en- 
quiries as to Sir Edward’s character ; those inquiries were satisfactory : and the 
reports of the old woman who was a party to the lover’s meetings were equal- 
ly so as to his conduct then ; but what completed his satisfaction was, that Sir 
Edward Coryton, unknown to Sarah, waited upen her father, confessed the whole 
affair, even the proposed elopement, and demanded her hand, at the same time 
stating his determination to cease any communication with his beloved, except 
with the consent of her father. 

Andrew Van Voorst was a gentleman, and could appreciate the character of 
the honourable and upright loyalist ; he gave his consent to the marriage, which 
was only postponed until the failure or success of King James's expedition to 
Treland had been determined :—every one knows theevent. Sir Edward Coryton 
married the Jewess of Antwerp, and, through the intervention of her father, was 
reconciled to the government of William the Third. 

Among the paintings which for many years adorned Curyton Hall none was 
more prized by its masterthan the Portrait or 4 Jew Mercuanr. 


THE POLITICS OF FASHION. 


THE POPULAR CANDIDATE. 


In that county socelebrated for the production of tin and members of par- 
liament, and which is the special property of the Heir of England, viz. Com- 
wall, at no great distance from the borough of T——, stands one of those pic- 
turesque and unpretending mansions which are the peculiar characteristic of 
English scenery ; it is the vicarage house. The house is one, two, and three 
stories high; that is, it consists of a ber of buildings, thrown together, as 
it were, by accident, and yet by instinct retaining an air of accordance and pro- 
priety which it would be difficult to explain on architectural principles. Ae you 

oceed on the road from T to L——, the vicarage stands on your nght 
| ore about fifty yards from the brow of the hill, in the midst of a small 

In this very desirably situated mansion, as Mr Robins would say, lived the 
Rey. Arthur Trevithick and his family of sons and daughters ; how many éons, 
how many daughters, is not to be told—they were numberiess : and how Mr 
Trevithick contrived to bring up in respectability so large a family would puz- 
zle a conjuror ; and we therefore may be allowed to express the surprise we 
felt when the reverend Arthur took his oath before us that his income did not 
exceed two hundred and fifty pounds per annum. (There was sucha thing as 
an income tax, and we were @ commissioner, reader !) 

Mr. Trevithick was seated at breakfast, enjoying the County Chroniche. 

«Ts it possible 1” said Mr Trevithick. 

“ What, papa!” said Miss Laura. 

“ We understand that William M‘Murdo, Esq., M. P. for the borough of 




















T , is about to be raised to the peerage by the title of Baron of Barrenacres, 
of Turnham Green, in the county of 

“ Dear me, papa! there will be anelection for T——. I’m so pleased,” saad 
Laura 


“ Balls and blue ribands !” said her papa. 

‘Why, I am sure no one thinks less of balls than I—but you know, papa 

““T know, my dear, that you love dancing dearly, and that you are very glad 
that you will have the opportunity of jumping about the long room at 7—— 
with a genteel partner, if you ean get one, Laura,” said Mr Trevithick. 

Miss Laura pouted her lips, not in anger, nor in mortification, but in fun, for 
Laura knew very well that she was a very pretty girl, and that, if there were s 
genteel partner to be had at the hoped-for ball, she should have him for the 
evening, if not for life. 

The news spread through the independent borough of T that their pre- 
sent member was about to be raised to the peerage! Oh! whata bustle pre- 
vailed in the borough of T- The aldermen waited upon the mayor, the 
common-councilmen on the aldermen, and deep were the deliberations concern- 
ing the probabilities of a contest. — 

“« Lord George Roper will certainly stand again, I can tell you, Mr Mayor,” 
said Mr Alderman and Attomey Whipple, “and I expect to receive his - 
ship's instructions to that effect; and, Mr Mayor, I hope you will give me 
your influence on his Lordship’s behalf.” 

“T can’t promise, Mr Whipple,” said his worship. 

If his worship had spoken the truth, he would have said that if there was an 
opposition to his Lordship he would certainly vote against him, for Lord George 
Roper had the bad taste, at the last election for the borough of T——-, to dance 
with the conceited daughter of the poor parson Trevithick, instead of his ele- 
gant and accomplished daughter and heiress, Miss Arabella Stubbs. 

The following Saturday night’s Gazette contained the official intelligence 
that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting, &c., had been pleased to 
raise William M‘Murdo, Esq., &e. &c., tothe rank and dignity, and by the title 
of Baron Barrenacres, &c.&c,; and on the Monday evening next the Secretary 
of the Treasury moved that Mr. Speaker issue his writ for the election of a 
member for the borough of 'T: , in the room of W. M‘Murdo, Esq., who 
had been raised to the peerage. 














Great was the turmoil in T , Messrs. Sharp and Sly, attornies-at-law, 
had received a letter, and such a letter!—all the publicans in ‘T—— were ia 
ecstacies. 


“ New Inn, April 4, 18—. 

“Messrs. Sharp and Sly, 

“ Gentlemen,—A vacancy in the representation of yOur boréugh havimg oc- 
curred by the elevation to the peerage of our client, W. M‘Murdo, Esq., now 
Baron Barrenacres, we have to inform you that our highly respectable and 
wealthy client, James Auldjo, Esq., of the well-known firm of Auldjo and Far- 
ringdon, merchants, Broad-street, intends to offer himself as a candidate for 
the representation of your borough; we therefore beg to offer for your accept- 
ance the agency in this affair, presuming that you are not already retained, as 
we are aware that Alderman Whipple is the om for Lord George Roper. 
You will be pleased to issue proper placards of exactly the opposite political 
principles of Lord George, and take every method of promoting the election of 
our client. We remit you a bank-post bill; value £2000, and we beg to state 
that no expense will be spared to secure our object. Our client will pay the 
borough a visit in the course of a few days. ‘We are, Gentlemen, 

** Yourhumble servants, 
“Wuiraxer, Wareek, AND Wiveraniay.” 

How the “Stanhdpe Press” in T was worked! The whole of the elect- 
ors of T: were formed into committee for securing the election of Lord 
George Roper or of James Auldjo, Esq. How the in dent voters ate and 
drank, all for the good of the cause! Messrs. Sharp and Sly were the most 
active of agents. Alderman Ne feared that again his client, Lord 
George would be in the minority. The mayor had declared that he should sup- 
port “Auldjo and ne ayy The aldermanic bench was equally divided: 
it certainly would be the most important election that had occurred for years. 

Lord George Roper arrived in T: , and addressed the electors, greatly to 
the triamph of Alderman Whipple ; for Lord George spoke well, and no Mr. 
Auldjo had come! Messrs Sharp and Sly were distressed! The few days had 
expired, in the opinion of Messrs Sharp and Sly. 

He will surely be here to-morrow,” said Mr. Sharp to his partner. “ If he 
don’t, his money will be thrown away, for Lord George carries all before him. 
What is to be done, Sly *” 

‘We can do nothing more until he does come,” said Sly; “however, we 
must look out for him, tell the people he will be here early to-morrow; you 
lead them on the way to meet and drag him into the town in triumph: we 
must do something to counteract the effect of Lord George’s eloquence, that's 
certain.” 

At nine o'clock the following morning a multitude of people might be seen 
about a mile from the town of , on the London road. How anziously 
they stretched their necks !—they inquired, like Sister Anne, “ Did they see 
any one coming?” At last the expectants were rejoiced by the information 
that there was a dust—next. there certainly was a cites ; and, to crown thea 

















joy, a chaise, drawn by four horses at full gallop !—it certainty was Auldjo—is 
was the popular candidate !—and shouts of “ Auldjo for ever!” ‘ Auldjo and 


lovely Jewess to elope with him into France, and become his wife. ‘To the lat- | Independence!” rent the air. The chaise approaches '—it is stopped—in bad 
ter she had no possible objection, provided herfather’s consent could be obtained, ) moment the electors detach the horses and harness themselves—the inside pes 


but on no account would she deceive so good and tender a parent. Sir Edward | sengers in vain remonstrate, “I beg, gentlemen '—I entreat, 





pressed his suit, and the lady became angry, as we have seen. 


ntlemen !*— 
his voice was lost in the tumultuous shouts of his frionds—“ Auldjo, for over 
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was the cry, and the woods and rocks re-echo the sound. The worthy electors 
drag their lar candidate in triumph to the office of Messrs. Sharp and Sly— 
he descends from his chaise—again the shouts rend the air—a hundred hands 
are put forth to take the candidate by the hand. Mr. Sharp hurries him into his 
office, and warmly does he express his joy. 

“My dear sir,” said he, ‘we have becn wanting you sadly ; will you take re- 
freshments, or address the electors immediately ?” 

“Tam sorry for the mistake, but——” 

“Oh, never mind, my dear sir ; come with me to the mayor's.” 

* But, sir. ” 

“ Qh, sir, there is no time to lose.” 

The popular candidate proceedea to the house of the Mr. Stubbs ; how warmly 
he was welcomed ; how tenderly Miss Arabella Stubbs pressed hishand! What 
a charming popular candidate ! and what a splendid cold collation was provided 
for him! tiie drawing-room window of Mr. Stubbs was thrown open, and the 
mayor stepped forth, leading a young gentleman by the hand. (Tremendous 
cheering.) ‘‘ Allow me, gentlemen to introduce to your notice my honourable 
friend (if he will allow me to call him so), Mr. Auldjo, whose principles [ will 
vouch for——” Here Mr. Mayor was at a loss, and he stepped back amidst 
cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ Then stepped forward one of the popular candidates— 
what aspeech he made! but as we did not hear it because of the cheering, we 
will not state what he said. It was enough—it was highly gratifying to the 
electors of 'T—~. 

Now where was Lord George Roper all this time ‘—he was walking up and 
down the pleasant lanes and fields about M——, with pretty Miss Laura Tre- 
vithick hanging on his arm ; and what he said, and what she said, might be wor- 
thy of cach other’s attention, but not of ours. Miss Arabella Stubbs was not 
at all pleased at the attention paid by Lord George to her friend Laura; so, 
when the popular candidate had retired from the window, she asked him if he 
would like to walk through the town? He consented, and the party set off; the 
popular candidate, with Miss Stubbs hanging on his arm, the mayor and: Mr. 
Sharp fullowing. Proud was Mr. Stubbs that day, and not less so Mis Arabella 
But, alas! the decrees of fate had ordained that Miss Stubbs should be morti- 
fied to the quick this day. She had led the way towards Mr. Trevithick's ser- 
vant vicarage, to show her prize in triumph to the Vicar’s daughters. Mr. Tre- 
vithick’s servant girl announced that Mr. Mayor and his friend Mr. Auldjo waited 
upon him to solicit his vote and interest hey were shown into the parlour, 
where sat Lord George, Laura, and Mr. Trevithick. ‘‘ Lord George, Mr. Auldjo; 
Mr. Auldjo, Lord George Roper.” 

“ This is not Mr. Auldjo,” said Lord George. “‘Whoare you fellow? I know 
Mr. Auldjo well.” 

Great was the consternation that prevailed in the vicar’s parlour that day. 
Poor Miss Arabella Stubbs was mortified by the information that she had been 
walking and talking with Mr. Auldjo’s clerk? It was evenso. Mr. Auldjo, on 
some account, which it is not necessary to mention, had retired from the con- 
test, and had sent his clerk with the information to Messrs. Sharp and Sly. As 
he said, it was no fault of his that he was taken for the popular candidate, for 
every body refused to hear any explanation. Lord George was returned with- 
out opposition for the borough of T Miss Laura became Lhdy Roper: 
and Miss Stubbs married the confidential clerk of Messrs. Auldjo and Farring- 
don, and once popular candidate for the borough of T 














CAPTAIN TREVANION’S ADVENTURE. 
From the confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 

As the day was now waning apace, and I was still unprovided with any one 
who could act as my second, Tuk out upon a search through the various large 
hotels in the neighbourhood, trusting that amid my numerous acquaintance | 
should be fortunate enough to find some of them at Paris. With a most anx- 
ious eye I scanned the lists of arrivals at the usual haunts of my countrymen, 
in the Rue Rivoli, and the Place Vendome, but without success; there were 
long catalogues of ‘“ Milors,’’ with their “couriers,” &c., but not one name 
known to me in the number. 

I repared to Galignani’s library, which, though crowded as ever with English, 
did not present to me one familiar face. From thence I turned into the Palais 
Royal, and at last, completely jaded by walking, and sick from disappointment, 
I sat down upon a bench in the Tuilleries Custea. 

I had scarcely been there many minutes when a gentleman accosted me in 
English, saying “May I ask if tliis be your property ?”’ showing, at the same 
time, 2 et-book which I had inadvertently dropped in pulling out my hand. 
kerchief. As I thanked him for his attention, and was about to turn away, I 
perceived that he continued to look very steadily at me. At length he said. 

“T think I am not mistaken ; I have the pieasure to see Mr. Lorrequer, who 
may perhaps recollect my name, Trevanion of the 43d. The last time we met 
was at Malta.” 

“Oh, I remember perfectly. Indeed I should be very ungrateful if I did not; 
for to your kind offices there I am indebted for my life. You must surely re- 
collect the street row at the ‘ Caserne?’” 

“Yes; that was a rather brisk affair while it lasted ; but, pray how long are 
you here‘” , 

“Merely a few days; and most anxious am I to leave as soon as possible ; 
for, independently of pressing reasons to wish myself elsewhere, I have had no- 
thing but trouble and worry since my arrival, and at this instant am involved in 
a duel, without the slightest cause that I can discover, and, what is still worse, 
without the aid of asingle friend to undertake the requisite negotiation for 
me.” 

“Tf my services can in any way assist——” 

“Oh, my dear captain, this is really so great a favour that I cannot say how 
much I thank you.” 

* Say nothing whatever, but rest quite assured that I am completely at your 
disposal ; for although we are not very old friends, yet I have heard so much of 
you from some of ours, that I feel as if we were long acquainted.” 

This was an immense piece of good fortune to me ; for, of all the persons I 
knew, he was the most suited to aid me at this moment. In addition toa tho- 
rough knowledge of the continent and its habits, he spoke French fluently, and 
had been the most renomme authority in the duello to a large military acquaint- 
ance ; joining to a consummate tact and cleverness in his diplomacy, a temper 
that never permitted itself to be ruffled, and a most unexceptionable reputation 
for courage. In a word, to have had Trevanion for your second, was not only 
to have secured odds in your favour, but, still better, to have obtained the cer- 
tainty that, let the affair take what turn it might, you were sure of coming out 
of it with credit. 

He was the only man I have ever met, who had much mixed himself in trans- 
actions of this nature, and yet never, by any chance, had degenerated into the 
fire-eater ; more quiet, unassuming manners it was impossible to meet with, 
and, in the various anecdetes I have heard of him, I have always traced a de- 
gree of forbearance, that men of less known bravery might not venture to 
practice. At the same time, when once roused by anything like premeditated 
insult—or pre-determined affront—he became almost ungovernable, and it would 
be safer to beard the lion in his den than cress his path. Among the many 
stories, and there were a great many current in his regiment, concerning him, 
there was one so singularly characteristic of the man, that, as I have passingly 
mentioned his name Tem, I may as well relate it; at the same time promising 
that, as it is well known, I may only be repeating an often-heard tale to many 
of my readers. 

When the regiment to which Trevanion belonged became part of the army 
of occupation in Paris, he was left at Versailles seriously ill from the effects of 
a sabre-wound he received at Waterloo, and from which his recovery at first 
was exceedingly doubtful. At the end of several weeks, however, he became 
out of danger, and was able to receive the visits of his brother officers, when- 
ever they were fortunate enough to obtain a day’s leave of absence, to run 
down and see him. From them he learned that one of his oldest friends in the 
regiment had fallen in a duel, during the time of his illness, and that two other 
officers were dangerously wounded—one of whom was not expected to survive. 
When he inquired as to the reasons of these many disasters, he was informed 
that since the entrance of the allies into Paris, the French officers boiling with 
tage and indignation at their defeat, and smarting under the hourly disgrace 
which the presence of their conquerors suggested, sought out, by every means 
in their power, opportunities of insult ; but always so artfully contrived as to 
render the opposite party the challenger, thus reserving to themselves the 
choice of the weapons. When it is called to mind that the French are the most 
expert swordsmen in Europe, little doubt can exist as to the issue of these com- 

bats ; and, in fact, scarcely a morning passed without three or four English or 
Prussian officers being carried through the Barriere de |’Etoile, if not ead, at 
least seriously wounded, and condemned to carry with them through life the 
inflictions of a sanguinary and savage spirit of ope. } 

When Trevanion listened to this sad recital, and scarcely did a day come 
without adding to the long catalogue of disasters, he at once perceived that the 
= deportment and unassuming demeanour which so strongly characterise the 

inglish officer, were construed, by their French opponents, into evidences of 

want of courage, and saw that, to so systematic a plan for slaughter no com- 
mon remedy could be applied, and that some “coup d’etat’”’ was absolutely ne- 
cessary, to put it down at once and for ever. 

In the history of these sanguinary rencontres, one name was continually re- 
curring, generally as the principal, sometimes the instigator of the quarrel 
This was an officer of a chasseur regiment, who had the reputation of being the 
best swordsman in the whole French army, and was no less distinguished for 
his “ skill at fence,” than his uncompromising hatred of the British, with whom 
alone, of all the allied forces, was he ever known to come incontact. So ce- 











lebrated was the ‘‘ Capitaine Augustin Gendémar” forhis pursuits, that it was 
well known at that time in Paris that he was the president of a duelling club, 
associated for the exprees and avowed object of provoking to insult, and as cer- 
tainly Ss to death, every English officer upon whom they could fasten a 
quarrel. 

The Café Philidor, at that period in the Rue Vivienne, was the rendezvous 
of tuis reputable faction, and here “le Capitaine” reigned supreme, received 
accounts of the various “affairs” which were transacting—counselling and 
iia for the future. His ascendancy among his countrymen was perfect- 
y undisputed, and, being possessed of great muscular strength, with that pecu- 
liarly “‘ farouche ” exterior without whic owe is nothing in France, he was 
in every way calculated for the infamous leadership he assumed. 

It was, unfortunately, to this same café, being situated in what was called the 
English quarter, that the officers of the 42d regiment were in the habit of re- 
sorting, totally unaware of the plots by which they were surrounded, and quite 
unsuspecting the tangled web of deliberate and cold-blooded assassination in 
which they were involved ; and here took place the quarrel, the result of which 
was the death of Trevanion’s friend, a young officer of great promise, and uni- 
versally beloved in his regiment. 

As Trevanion listened to these accounts, his impatience became daily greater 
than his weak state should prevent his being among his brother officers, when 
his advice and assistance were so imperatively required, and where, amid all the 
solicitude for his perfect recovery, he could not but perceive they ardently wish- 
ed for him. 

The day at last arrived, and restored to something like his former self, Tre- 
vanion once more appeared in the mess-room of hisregiment. Amid the many 
sincere and hearty congratulations on his recovered looks, were not a few half- 
expressed hints, that he might not go much out into the world for some time to 
come. Tothese friendly admonitions Trevanion replied by a good-humoured 
laugh, and a ready assurance that he understood the intended kindness, and felt 
in no wise disposed to be invalided again. ‘‘In fact,” said he, “I have come up 
here to enjoy Fite a little, not to resign it; but, among the sights of your gay 
capital, I must certainly have a peep at your famed captain, of whom I have 
heard too much not to feel an interest in.” 

Notwithstanding the many objeetions to this, made with a view to delay his 
visit to the Philidor to a later period, it was at length agreed that they should 
all repair to the café that evening, but upon the express understanding that every 
cause of quarrel should be strictly avoided, and that their stay should be mere- 
ly sufficient to satisfy Trevanion’s curiosity as to the personal of the renommé 
captain. 

fe was rather before the usual hour of the café’s filling, that a number of 
English officers, among whom was Trevanion, entered the “salon” of the 
‘ Philidor ;’ having determined not to attract any unusual attention, they broke 
into little knots and parties of threes and fours and dispersed through the room, 
where they either sipped their coffee or played at dominoes, then, as now, the 
ope recourse of a French café. 

he clock over the ‘“‘comptoir” struck eight, and, at the same instant, a 
waiter made his appearance, carrying a small table which he placed beside the 
fire, and, having trimmed a lamp, and placed a large fauteuil before it, was about 
to withdraw, when Trevanion, whose curiosity was roused by the singularity of 
these arrangements, determined upon asking for whose comfort they were in- 
tended. e waiter stared for a moment at the question with an air as if doubt- 
ing the seriousness of him who put it, and at last replied— Pour Monsieur 
le Capitaine, je crois,” with a certain tone of significance upon the latter 
words. 

“* Le Capitaine ! but what captain,” said he,carelessly ; “for 1am acaptain,and 
that gentleman there—and there, too, is another,” at the same instant throwing 
himself listlessly into the well-cushioned chair, and stretching out his legs at full 
length upon the hearth. 

The look of horror which this quiet proceeding on his part, elicited from the 
poor waiter, so astonished him that he could not help saying—“ is there any- 
thing the matter with you, my friend ; are you ill?” 

‘No, monsieur, not ill ; nothing the matter with me ; but you, sir; oh, you, 
sir, pray come away.” 

‘“* Me, said Trevanion; me; why, my good man, I was never better in my 
life ; so now just bring me my coffee and the Moniteur, if you have it; there, 
don’t stare that way, but do as I bid you.” 

There was something in the assured tone of these few words that either over- 
awed, or repressed, every rising feeling of the waiter, for his interrogator ; for, 
silently handing his coffee and the newspaper, he left the room ; not, however, 
without bestowing a parting glance so full of terror and dismay that our friend 
was obliged to smile at it. All this was the work of a few minutes, and not 
until the noise of new arrivals had attracted the attention of his brother officers, 
did they perceive where he had installed himself, and to what danger he was 
thus, as they supposed unwittingly, exposed. 

It was now, however, too late for remonstrance ; for already several French 
officers had noticed the circumstance, and by their interchange of looks and 
signs, openly evinced their satisfaction at it, and their delight at the catastrophe 
which seemed inevitable to the luckless Englishman. 

In perfect misery at what they conceived their own fault, in not apprising 
him of the sacred character of that place, they stood silently looking at him as 
he continued to sip his coffee, apparently unconscious of every thing and person 
about him. 

There was now a more than ordinary silence in the café, which was at all 
times remarkable for the quiet and noiseless demeanour of its frequenters, when 
the door was flung open by the ready waiter, and the Capitaine Augustin Gen- 
demar entered. He was a large, squarely-built man, with a most savage ex- 
pression of countenance, which a bushy beard and shegey overhanging mous- 
tache served successfully to assist : his eyes were shaded by deep, projecting 
brows, and long eye-brows slanting over them, and increasing their look of 

iercing sharpness; there was in his whole air and demeanour that certain 
Piatt air of swaggering bullyism, which ever remained in those who, having 
risen from the ranks, maintained the look of ruffianly defiance, which gave early 
character for courage peculiar merit. 

To the friendly salutations of his countrymen he returned the slightest and 
coldest acknowledgments, throwing a glance of disdain around him as he wend- 
ed his way to his accustomed place beside the fire ; this he did with as much of 
noise and swagger as he could well contrive ; his sabre and sabretasch clanking 
behind, his spurs jangling, and his heavy step, made purposely heavier to draw 
upon him the notice and attention he sought for. Trevanion alone testified no 
consciousness of his entrance, and appeared totally engrossed by the columns 
of his newspaper, from which he never lifted his eyes for an instant. Le Capi- 
taine at length reached the fire-place, when, no sooner «id be behold his accus- 
tomed seat in the possession of another, than he absolutely started back with 
surprise and anger. 

What might have been his first impulse it is hard to say, for, as the blood 
rushed to his face and forehead, he clenched his hands firmly, and seemed for 
an instant, as he eyed the stranger like a tiger, about to spring upon its victim: 
this was but for a second, for, turning rapidly round towards his party, he gave 
them a look of peculiar meaning, showing two rows of white teeth, with a grin 
which seemed to say, ‘I have taken my line: andhe had done so. He now 
ordered the waiter, with a voice of thunder, to bring him a chair; this he took 
roughly from him, and placed, with a crash, on the floor, exactly opposite that 
of Trevanion, and still so near as scarcely to permit of his sitting down upon it. 
The noisy vehemence of this action at last appeared to have aroused Trevanion’s 
attention, for he now, for the first time, looked up from his paper, and quietly 
regarded him vis-a-vis. There could not in the world be a stronger rontrast to 
the bland look and courteous expression of Trevanion’s handsome features, than 
the savage scowl of the enraged Frenchman, in whose features the strong and 
ill-repressed workings of passion were twitching and distorting every lineament 
and line ; indeed no words could ever convey, one-half so forcibly as did that 
look. insult—open, palpable, deep, determined insult. 

Trevanion, whose eyes had been merely for a moment lifted from his paper, 
again fell, and he appeared to take no notice whatever of the extraordinary 
proximity of the Frenchman, still less of the savage and insulting character of 
his looks. 

Le Capitaine, having thus failed to bring on an eclatreissement he sought for, 
proceeded to accomplish it by other means ; for, taking the lamp, by the light 
of which Trevanion was still reading, he placed it at his side of the table, and, 
at the same instant stretching across his arm, he plucked the newspaper from 
his hand, giving at the same moment a glance of triumph towards the bystand- 
ers, as though he would say, ‘ you see what he must submit too.” Words 
cannot describe the astonishment of the British officers, as they beheld Treva- 
nion, under this gross open insult, content himself by a slight smile and half 
bow, as if returning a courtesy, and then threw his eyes downwards, as if engag- 
ed in deep thought, while the triumphant sneer of the French, at this unaccount- 
able conduct, was absolutely maddening to them to endure. 

But their patience was destined to submit to stronger oo for at this instant 
le Capitaine stretched forth one enormous leg, cased in his massive jack-boot, 
and with a crash deposited the heel upon the foot of their friend, Trevanion. 
At length he is roused, thought they, for a slight flush of crimson flitted across 
his cheek, and his upper lip trembled with a quick spasmodic twitching ; but 
both these signs were over in a second, and his features were as calm and un- 
moved as before, and his only appearance of consciousness of the affront was 
given by his drawing back his chair and placing his legs beneath it as if for 
protection. 

This last insult, and the tame forbearance with which it was submitted to, 
produced all their opposite effects upon the bystanders, and looks of ungovern- 
able rage and derisive contempt were every moment interchanging; indeed 
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were it not for the all-absorbing interest which the two great actors in the scene 
had concentrated upon themselves, the two parties must have come at once imte 
open conflict. 
The clock of the café struck nine, the hour at which Gendemar always retir- 
ed, so calling to the waiter for his petite vene of brandy, he placed his new: 
r upon the table, and putting both his elbows upon it, Lat his chin opon 
ok 4 he stared full in Trevanion’s face, with a look of the most derisive triumph 
meant to crown the achievement of the evening. To this, as to all his former 
insults, Trevanion appeared still insensible, and merely regarded him with his 
never-changing smile ; the petite vene arrived ; le Capitaine took it in his hand, 
and, with a nod of most insulting familiarity, saluted Trevanion, adding with a 
loud voice, so as to be heard on every side—“ a votre courage, Anglais.” He 
had scarcely swallowed the liqueur when Trevanion, rose slowly from his chair, 
displaying to the astonished gaze of the Frenchman the immense proportions 
colt gigantic frame of a man well known as the largest officer in the British 
Army ; with one stride he was beside the chair of the Frenchman, and, with 
the speed of li htning, he seized his nose by one hand, while with the other 
he grasped his lower jaw, and, wrenching open his mouth with the strength of 
an ogre, he spat down his throat. 
So sudden was the movement, that, before tem seconds had elapsed, all wae 
over, and the Frenchman rushed from the room, holding the fragments of his 
jaw-bone, (for it was fractured ') and followed by his countrymen, who, from 
that hour, deserted the Café Philidor, nor was there ever any mention of the 
famous captain during the stay of the regiment in Paris.—Dublin University 
Magazine. 


THE SUTHERLAND PEERAGE, 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURT JOURNAL. , 

Sir,—The recent death of the Duchess-Countess of Sutherland, the “‘ Great 
Lady,” as she was styled by her vassals,” or tenantry, to speak less feudally, 
has induced me to forward you a short account of the origin of this noble ad 
mily. 
yp PEF UE tohistory, this family, in the peerage, isthe most ancient of any 
in Great Britain, and as old as any in Europe, it having continued without in 
terruption, in the lineal course of descent for nearly six centuries. While 
nearly all the other ancient titles have been changed in their destinations, by 
resignations and new patents, this Earldom remained unaltered till the year 
1833, when it was changed to a Dukedom, and up to that period had been 
transmitted, though twenty generations, to Elizabeth, the late posses 
sor. 

On account says, speaking of the Sutherland clan, ‘In the reign of Cor- 
bredus II, and the year of Christ 76, a colony called Catti, coming from Germa 
ny to Scotland, and there dividing themselves into two parts, from those of the 

orth the ceuntry was called Caithness (from Catti,) and from those of the 
South Sutherland, that is, as lying south of Caithness, and were Thanes 
thereof before the title of Earl was introduced into the kingdom.” Se much 
for the origin, which we have every reason to believe is correct. 

Allan, who was Thane of Sutherland gave a very signal defeat to part of 
the Danish army that had invaded his country, and was afterwards murdered by 
Macbeth, the usurper, for adhering to his rightful Sovereign, Malcolm Can 
more (Cean Mohr,) the sonof Duncan. To Allen succeeded Walter, his son 
who, by the said King Malcom, was made Earlof Sutherland ; and Rebert, or 
Robin, his son, the second Ear!, built the Castle of Dun-Robin (Dunrebin,) 
which be called after his own name, and which is still the principal seat ef this 
noble family. This account is taken principally from a very old work, enti- 
tled, ‘The British Compendium, or Rudiments of Honour’ (1729,) and 
carries the history, &c. to the year 1728, that is, to William, the twentieth 
Earl. 

It is not my intention to enter intoa minute detail of the succession of eve 
ry Earl, but merely to givea few “ notices,” with such details as may be im 
teresting to the majority of your mumerous readers. P 

A good history of this very ancient and noble family has been written by Sir 
Robert Gordon, of Gordonstone, who, as before cited, begine with Alan, or 
Allen, Thane of Sutherland,”a man of power and authority in the reigns of 
King Duncan and Macbeth the usurper. This Alan, with his vassals and fob 
lowers, repelled the invasion of Olaus, the King of the Danes, and drove him 
out of Ross-shire in 1031. Maebeth, afterwards, dreading his power, got him 
put todeath. His son Walter Thane of Sutherland, wasecreated Earl of Suther- 
land by Malcolm, II] (Canmore,) in 1057. He died 2097, leaving? a son, 
Robert, second Earl, who flourished in the reign of Alexander III, and built 

she Castle of Dun-robin, as before mentioned. These were the first Earls of 
Sutherland. : { 

Fiskin, er Freskin, anear relation of this second Ear, is the next that ep 
pears on record. He had vast possessions in the counties of Moray, Boe 
Sutherland, Caithness, &c., and his posterity assumed their surnames. from. 
their possessions, as was the custom of those times. To-his son William he 

ave a great estate in Moray, &c., and from him descends the great family of 
p* i Dukes of Athol &e. Hugh Fiskin, the other son, received: from. his 
father the several lands in Sutherland and was ancester of the Sutherlands. 
Hence the Murrays and Sutherlands bear the same arms, with different tine~ 
tures; viz. Murray, azwre, three stars, argent ; and the Sutherlands, gules, 
three stars, or. This Hugh slew the Danish general at Embo, in Scotland, to 
wards the close of the reign of William the Lion, and is considered by Dou 
glas, dc. the first Earlof Sutherland, of this second branch, 

William, third Earl, though forced to swear allegiance to Edward I, of 
England, 1296, afterwards joined Robert Bruce, and had a prinej command 
és the Battle of Banneekburn, 1314. His son Kenneth had the command of 
the right wing of the Scottish army at the Battle of Halidon Hill, where he lost 
his life. He is mentioned in Sir Walter Scott’s dramatic sketch, ‘‘Helidon 
Hill,” and is styled “‘ Morarchat.” His son William, fifth Earl, as is sufficient- 
ly evident from the frequent recurrence of his name in Rymer’s‘' Fadera,’ 
was taken prisoner with David Bruce, at the Battle of Nevill’s Cross, near 
Durham, 1349, and did not obtain his full liberty till 1365. He married Map 
garet Bruce, David’s sister, and died, 1370. His son Joha, abrave warrior, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Otterburn, where the general Douglas 
fell, and ‘‘ where the White Lion of the Percies was stained, and trampled un- 
der foot beside the bloody rushes of Otterbourne.” Robert ninth Eagl, signa- 
lized himself at the battle of Homildon ; which, like that of Halidon, was dix - 
astrous to the Scots, who were defeated on both occasiens. 

“Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield.’’ 
John, twelfth Earl, left no issue. He died about 1512, and the earldom and 
estate went to his sister Elizabeth. This Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland, 
married Sir Adam Gordon, Lord of Aboyne, second son of the Earl of Hunt 
ley; and had acharter of confirmatien of her honours from James Vv. Her 
husband became, in her right, thirteenth Earlef Sutherland. Sir Adam, neot- 
withstanding, retaining the surname of Gordon, and marshalled the arms of 
Sutherland and Huntly ; but afterwards the family lai@ aside the name ot 
Gordon, and used that of Sutherland. 

Passing over the intermediate Earls we come to John, nineteeth Earl, whowas 
one of the Privy Council of King William III; and was, in the next reign, a 
commissioner for the Union, and one of the sixteen peers tothe first Puarlie- 
ment afterwards. He died, 1733. His son William Lord Strathnaver, who 
had embraced a military life, died 1720 leaving a son William, twentieth Eari 

© distinguished himself by the loyal and active part he took in the rebellion 

1745. He died at Montauban, in France, 1750, leaving his son William, 
twenty-first Earl, who, in 1759, of invasion from France, raised a regiment of 
his own vassals. He died in the flower of his age, of a putrid fever June 3, 
1766, aged 31, his Countess having died a few days befere, aged 26. Sir Gil 
bert wrote an elegy on them, in ‘ Censura Literaria.” They left an only, sur- 
viving daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, whe elaimed, and was finally allowed 
the Earldom of Sutherland, and enjoyed the title up to the time of her death. 
It was long disputed, and Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes, was principally 
instrumental in obtaining, it, by the learned case he drew up on the occasion. 
It is needless to proceed further, her marriage with George, then Viscount, 
Trentham, afterwards Marquess of Stafford, and finally Duke of Sutherland 
being, so well known. C. P. Jounson. 

ae 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, Feb, 22.—6th Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Capt B. J. Knight, from 
the h.-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. R. Tolver Gerard, who exegs.—7th Regt. of 
Lgt. Drag.—Surg.-Maj. H. Humohrys to be Quartermaster. vy. T. Blackler, 
who rets. upon h.-p.—2d Regt. of Ft.—J. Jopp, M.D. to be Asst.-Surg. v. 
Hibbert, appointed to the 17th Lat. Drag. —9th Ft. : Lt. C. Hind to be apt 
by pur. v. Telford, who rets. ; Ens F. D. Lister to he Lt. by pur. v. Lister 
—10th Ft. : Capt. W. Tedie. from the h -p. Snatt. to be a v. W. Rannie 
who excgs. receiving the diff—17th Ft. Ens, T. O. Ruttledge to be Lt, by 
pur. v. De Burgh, who rets.; Ens. E. H. Cormick to be Lt, by pur. v. Rutt- 
ledge, whose prom., on the 20th of July last, has not taken place: A. M’Kim 
stry, Gent., to be Ens., v. pur. v. Cormick.— 26th Ft -Lt. J. Shum to be Capt., 
by pur. v. Hovenden, who rets.; Ens. H. J. W. Postlethwaite to be Lt., by pur. 
vy. Shum.: A. F. Wallace, Gent., to be Ens., by Postlethwaite —3iet Ft.-Ls 
H. L. Sayres, from the 2d W. I. Regt., to be Lt., v. Hutchinson, who exche. 





52d Ft.-Ens. G. Campbell to be Lt., without pur, v. Surtees, dec; Ena W. 











—~»foundatien of a safe, honourable, and enduring connection. 
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H. F. Cavendish to be Lt., by pur., v. Campbell, whose prom., by pur., has 
not taken place; Lt. C. J. C. Malls, from the 59th .to be Lt., without 

r., v. Napier, appointed to the Cape Corps; R. O. Cumming, Gent., to be 
Ens without pur., v. Cavendish—59th Ft: Lt. J. M. Isaac, from the vege 
Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt., v. Mills, app. to the 52 Regt.—66th Ft: Lt. 
L. Dames to be Capt., by pur., v, Ditmas, who rets. ; Ens. G. A. Taylor, to be 
Lt., by pur., v. Dames ; G. M. Knipe, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Taylor.— 
9ist Ft. : Lt. W. G. Scott to be és t., b pts v. Boyd, who rets; Ens. J. 
Christie to be Lt., by pur., v. Scott ; We T. . Patterson, Gt, to be Ens., by 
pur., v. White who rets—94th Ft.: F. Estwick, Gt., to be Ens., by pur- 
chase, vice Osborne, who retires ; Captain William Bain M’Alpine, from the 
half-pay Unattached, to be Paymaster, vice Paterson, deceased.—2d W. I. 
Reg.: Le. B. A. S. Hutchinson, from the 3lst Regt. to be Lt. v. Sayers, 
who excgs.; Ens. G. Griffin to be Lt. without pur. v. Halliday, Wm. M‘Carth 
Murray, Gent. to be Ensign v. Griffin—Cape Mounted Riflemen: Lt. G. T.C. 
Napier, from the 52d Regt. to be Lieut. v. Isaac, app. to 59th Regt. 

revet: Capt. W. Tedlie, of the 10th Regt. to be a in the ari 

Hospital Staff: B. U. Hamilton, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v 
Ottaway, who res. ; 

Memoranda: The Christian names of Ens. Donaldson, of the RI. African 
Colonial C are Thomas Hislop James.—The Commission of Dep. Assist. 
Commissary Gen. G. Hull has been cancelled from the 5th Feb., 1839, he hav- 
ing rec. a commuted allowance for his h.-p. 


a 
LORD DURHAM’S REPORT. 


We make the following extracts from the Report on the affairs of British 
North America, from the Earl of Durham, her Majesty’s high Commissioner, 
&c. &c. It is a document of great length, extending to 119 folio pages :— 

The disorders of Lower Canada admit of no delay ; the existing form of Go- 
vernment is but a temporary and forcible subjugation. The recent constitution 
is one of which neither party would tolerate the re-establishment, and of which 
the bad working has been such that no friend to liberty or to order could desire 
to see the province again subjected to its mischievous influence. Whatever 
may be the difficulty of discovering a remedy, its urgency is certain and ob- 
vious. 

Nor do I believe that the necessity for adopting some extensive and decisive 
measure for the pacification of Upper Canada is at all less imperative-—From 
the account which I have given of the causes of disorder in that province, it 
will be seen that I do not consider them by any means of such a nature as to 
be irremediable, or even to be susceptible of no remedy that shall not effect an 
organic change in the existing constitution. It cannot be denied, indeed, that 
the continuance of the many practical grievances which I have described as 
subjects of complaint, and, above all, the determined resistance to such a sys- 
tem of responsible government as would give the people a real control over its 
own destinies, have, together with the irritation caused by the late insurrection, 
induced a large portion of the population to look with envy at the material pros- 
perity of their neighbours in the United States, under a perfectly free and emi- 
nently responsible government ; and, in despair of obtaining such benefits un- 
der their present institutions, to desire the adoption of a republican constitution, 
or even an incorporation of the American Union. Bat I am inclined to think 
that such feelings have made no formidable or irreparable progress; on the 
contrary, I believe that all the discontented parties, and especially the Reform- 
ors of Upper Canada, look with considerable confidence to the result of my 
mission. ‘The different parties believe that when the case is once fairly put 
before the mother country, the desired changes in the policy of their govern 
ment will be readily granted ; they are now tranquil, and I believe loyal, deter- 
mined to abide the decision of the Home Government, and to defend their pro- 
perty and their country against rebellion and invasion. But I cannot but ex- 
press my belief, that this is the last effort of their almost exhausted patience, 
and that the disappointment of their hopes on the present occasion will destroy 
for ever their expectation of good resulting from British connection. I do not 
mean to say that they will renew the rebellion; much less do I imagine that 
they will array themselves in such force as will be able to tear the Government 
of their country from the hands of the great military power which Great Britain 
can bring against them. If now frustrated in their expectations, and kept in 
hopeless subjection to rulers irresponsible to the people, they will, at best, only 
await in sullen prudence the contingencies which may render the preservation 
of the province dependent on the devoted loyalty of the great mass of its popu- 
lation. 

With respect to the other North American province, I will not speak of such 
evils as imminent, because I firmly believe that, whatever discontent there may 
be, no irritation subsists which in any way weakens the strong feeling of at- 
tachment to the British Crown andempire. Indeed, throughout the whole of 
the North American provinces there prevails among the British population an 
affection for the pov? i country, and a preference for its institutions, which a 
wise and firm policy on the part of the Imperial Government may make the 
But even this feel- 
ing may be impaired, and I must warn those in whose hands the disposal of 
their destinies rests, that a blind reliance on the all-enduring leyalty of our 
countrymen may be carried too far. It is not politic to waste and drain their 
their resources, and to allow the backwardness of the British provinces every- 
where to present a melancholy aontrast to the progress and prosperity of the 
United States. ra 

It needs no change in the principles of government, no invention of a new 
constitutional theory, to supply the remedy which would, in my opinion, com 
pletely remove the existing political disorders. It needs but to follow out con- 
sistently the principles of the British Constitution, and introduce into the go- 
vernment of these great colonies those wise provisions, by which alone the 
working of the representative system can in any country be rendered harmo- 
nious and efficient. We are not now to consider the policy of establishing re- 
presentative gevernment in the North American colonies. That has been irre- 
vocably done ; and the experiment of depriving the people of their present 
constitutional power is not to be thought of. To conduct their government 
harmoniously, in accordance with its established principles, is now the business 
of its rulers ; and I know not how it is possible to secure that harmony in any 
other way than by administering the Government on those principles which have 
been found perfectly effieacious in Great Britain. I would not impair a single 
prerogative of the Crown; on the contrary, I believe that the interests of the 

ple of these colonies require the protection of prerogatives which have not 
Fitherto been exercised. But the Crown must, on the other hand, submit to 
the necessary consequences of representative institutions ; and if it has to 
carry on the government in unison with a representative body, it must con- 
sent to ca.ry it on by means of those in whom that representative body has con- 
fidence. 
* * * * 

A plan by which it is proposed to insure the tranquil government of Lower 
Canada must include in itself the means of putting an end to the agitation of 
national disputes in the Legislature, by settling, at once and for ever, the na- 
tional character of the province. I entertain no doubts as to the national cha- 
racter which must be given to Lower Canada; it must be that of the British 
4mpire ; that of the majority of the population of British America ; that of the 
great race which must, in the lapse of no mggeve of time, be predominant 
over the whole North American Continent. ithout effecting the change so 
rapidly or so roughly as to shock the feelings and trample on the welfare of the 
existing generation, it must henceforth be the first and steady purpose of the 
British Government to establish an English population, with English laws and 
language, in this province, and to trust its government to none but a decidedly 
English Legislature. 

he language, the laws, the character of the North American continent are 
English: and every race but the English (I apply this to all who speak the En- 
lish language) appears there in a condition of inferiority. It is to elevate 
om from that inferiority that I desire to give to the Canadians our English cha- 
racter. I desire it for the sake of the educated classes, whom the distinction of 
and mannets keeps apart from the great empire to which they belong. 
At the best. the fate of the educated aud aspiring colonist is, at present one of 
little hope, and little activity: but the French Canadian is cast still further 
into the shade by a language and habits foreign to those of the Imperial Go- 
wernment. A spirit of seclusion has closed the higher professions on the edu- 
«ated classes of the French Canadians, more, perhaps, than was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; but it is impossible for the utmost liberality on the part of the Bri- 
tish Government to give an equal position in the general competition of its vast 
pepulation to those who speak a foreign language. I desire the amalgamation 
still more for the sake of the humbler classes. Their present state of rude and 
equal plenty is fast re under the pressure of population in the narrow 
limits to which they are confined. If they attempt to better their condition, by 
extending themselvee over the neighbouring country, they will necessarily get 
more leis mingled with an English population ; if they prefer remaining 
stationary, the greater part of them must be Jabourers in the employ of English 
capitalists. In either case it would appear that the great mass of the French 
Canadians are doomed, in some measure to occupy an inferior position, and to 
be dependent on the English for employment. ‘The evils of poverty and de- 
pendence would merely be aggravated in a tenfold degree by a spirit of jealous 
and resentful nationality, which would separate the working classes of the com- 
munity from the possession of wealth and employers of labour * * 

I am, in truth, so far from believing that the increased power and weight that 
would be given to these colonies by union would endanger their connection with 

e Empire, that I look toit as the only means of fostering such a national feel- 

throughout them as would effectually counterbalance whatever tendencies 


















may now exist towards separation. No large community of free and intelligent 
men will long feel contented with a political system which places them, because 
it places their country, in a position of inferiority to their neighbours. The co- 
lonist of Great Britain is linked, it is true, to a mighty empire, and the glories 
of its history, the visible signs of its present power, and the civilization of its 
people, are calculated to raise and gratify his national pride. But he feels, also 
that his link to that empire is one of remote dependence ; he catches but . 
ing and inadequate glimpses of its power and prosperity ; he knows that in its 

overnment he and fis own countrymen have no voice: while his neighbour on 
the other side of the frontier assumes importance, from the notion that his vote 
exercises some influence on the counsels, and that he himself has some share in 
the onward progress, of a mighty nation, the colonist feels the deadening influ- 
ence of the narrow and subordinate community to which he belongs. In his 
own, andin the surrounding colonies, he finds petty objects occupying petty, 
stationary, and divided societies: and it is only when the chance of an uncer- 
tain and tardy communication brings intelligence of what has passed a month 
before on the other side of the Atlantic, that he is reminded of the empire with 
which he is connected. But the influence of the United States surrounds him 
on every side, and is for ever present. It extends itself as population augments 
and intercourse increases; it penetrates every portion of the continent into 
which the restless spirit of American speculation impels the settler or the tra- 
der ; it is felt in all the transactions of commerce, from the important opera- 
tions of the monetary system down tothe minor details of ordinary traffic: it 
stamps on all the habits and opinions of the surrounding countries the common 
characteristics of the thoughts, feelings, and customs of the American people. 
Such is necessarily the influence which a great nation exercises on the small 
communities which swround it. Its thoughts and manners snbjugate them, 
even when nominally independent of its authority. If we wish to prevent the 
extension of this influence: it can only be done by raising up for the North Ame- 
rican colonist some nationality of his own—by elevating these smail and unim- 
portant communities into a society having some objects of national importance, 
and by thus giving their inhabitants a country whieh they will be unwilling to 
see absorbed even into one more powerful, 


[The following are his lordships observations on the Sympathizers.] 

“The danger of any serious mischief from this cause (sympathy) appears to 
me te be less at the present moment than for some time past. The events of 

the last year, and the circulation of more correct information pe the real 
causes of contention, have apparently operated very successfnlly against the 
progress and continuance of this species of sympathy ; and I have the satis- 
faction of believing that the policy which was pursued during my administration 
of the government was very efficient in removing rt. The almost complete una- 
nimity of the press of the United States, as well as the assurance of individuals 
conversant with the state of public opinion in that country, convince me that 
the measures whicn I adopted met with a concurrence that completely turned 
the tide of feeling in favour of the British Government. Nor can I doubt, from 
the unvarying evidenee that I have received from all persons who have recently 
travelled through the frontier states of the Union, that there hardly exists at 
the present moment the slightest feeling which can properly be called sympa 
thy. Whatever aid the insurgents have recently received from citizens of the 
United States may either be attributed to those national animosities which are 
the too sure result of past wars, or to those undisguised projects of conquest 
and rapine which, sinec the invasion of Texas, had but too much favour among 
the daring population of the frontiers. Judging from the character and beha- 
viour of the Americans most prominent in the recent aggressions on Upper Ca- 
nada, they seem to have been produced mainly by the latter cause: nor does 
any cause appear to have secured to the insnrgents of Lower Canada any wery 
extensive aid, except that in money and munitions of war, of which the source 
cannot very clearly be traced. Hardly any Americans took part in the recent 
disturbances in Lower Canada. Last year the outbreak was the signal for nu- 
merous public meetings in all the great cities of the frontier states, from Buffalo 
to New York. At these the most entire sympathy with the insurgents was 
openly avowed ; large subscriptions were raised, and volunteers invited to join. 
Since the last outbreak no such manifestations have taken place ; the meetings 
which the Nelsons and others have attempted in New York,Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere, have ended in complete failure ; and at the present 
moment there does not exist the slightest indication of any sympathy with the 
objects of the Lower Canada insurgents, or of any desire to co-operate with 
them for political purposes. The danger, however, which may be apprehended 
from the mere desire to repeat the scenes of Texas in the Canadas, is a danger 
from which we cannot be secure while the dissatisfaction of any considerable 
portion of the population continues to give an appearance of weakness to our 
Government. It is in vain to expect that such attempts can wholly be re- 
pressed by the Federal Government, or that they would even be effectually 
counteracted by the utmost exertion of its authority, if any sudden turn of af- 
fairs should again revive a strong and general sympathy with insurrection ix 
Canada. Without dwelling on the necessary weakness of a merely federal go- 
vernment—without adverting to the difficulty which authorities dependent for 
their very existence on the popular will, find in successfully resisting a general 
manifestation of public feeling, the impossibility which any Government would 
find in restraining a population like that which dwells along the thousand miles 
of this frontier must be obvious to all who reflect on the difficulty of maintaining 
the police of a dispersed community.” 

It is by a sound system of colonization that we can render these extensive 
regions available for the benefit of the British people. The mismanagement by 
which the resources of our colonies have hitherto been wasted has, I know, 
produced in the public mind too much of adisposition to regard them as mere 
sources of corruption and loss, and to entertain, with too much complacency, 
the idea of abandoning them as useless. I cannot participate in the notion 
that it is the part either of prudence or of honour to abandon our countrymen, 
when nis yw of them has plunged them into disorder, or our territory, 
when we discover that we have not turned it to proper account. The experi- 
ment of keeping colonies and governing them well ought at least to have a 
trial, ere we abandon for ever the vast dominion which might supply the wants 
of our surplus population, and raise up millions of fresh consumers of our manu- 
factures, and producers of a supply for our wants. The warmest admirers, 
and the strongest opponents, of republican institutions, admit or assert that the 

vmazing prosperity of the United States is less owing to their form of govern- 
ment than the unlimited supply of fertile land, which maintains succeeding 
generations in an undimishing affluance of soil. A region as large and as 
fertile is open to your Majesty’s subjects in your Majesty’s American domin- 
ions.—The recent inprovements of the means of communication will in a short 
time bring the unoccupied lands of Canada and New Brunswick within as 
easy aj reach of the British Islesas the territories of Iowa and Wisconsin 
- of that- incessant emigration that annually quits New England for the Far 
est. 

I see no reason, therefore, for doubting, that by good government, and the 
adoption of a sound system of colonization, tho British possessions in North 
America may thus be made the means of conferring on the suffering classes 
of the mother country many of the blessings which have hitherto been suppo- 
sed to be peculiar to the social state of the new world. 

_ In existing circumstances, the conclusion to which the foregoing considera- 
tions lead me is, that no time should be lost in proposing to Parliament a bill for 
repealing the 31st of George III., restoring the Union of the Canadas under 
one legislature, and reconstituting them as one province. 

The bill should contain provisions by which any or all of the North Ameri- 
can colonies may, on the application of the Legislature, be, with the consent of 
the two Canadas, or their united Legislature, admitted into the union on such 
terms as may be agreed upon between them. 

As the mere amalgamation of the House of Assembly of the two provinces 
would not be advisable, or give at all a due share of representation to each, a Par- 
liamentary commission should he oe for the purpose of forming the 
electoral divisions, and determining the number of members to be returned, on 
= principle of giving representation, as near as may be, in proportion to popu- 
ation. 

At the same time, in order to prevent the confusion and danger likely to en- 
sue from attempting to have popular elections in districts recently the seats of 
open rebellion, it will be advisable to give the Governor a temporary power of 
suspending by proclamation—stating specifically the grounds of his determina- 
tion—the writs of electoral districts in which he may be of opinion that elections 
could not safely take place. 

The same commission should form a plan of local government by elective 
bodies subordinate to the general Legislature, and exercising a complete con- 
trol over such local affairs as do not come with the province of general legisla- 
tion. The plan so framed should be made an act of the Imperial Parliament, 
so as to prevent the general Legislature from encroaching on the power of the 
local bodies 

A general executive, on an improved principle, should be established, toge- 
ther with a supreme eourt of appeal, for all the North American colonies. The 
other establishments and laws of the two colonies should be left unaltered until 
the Legislature of the union should think fit to change them; and the security 
of the existing endowments of the Catholic Church in Lower Canada should be 
guaranteed by the act. 

The constitution of a second legislative body for the united Legislature in- 
volves questions of very great difficulty. The present constitution of the le- 
gislative councils of these provinces has always appeared to me inconsistent 





with sound principles, and little calculated to answer the purpose of placing the 
ffective check whieh J consider necessary on the popular branch of the Legis- 
‘ —) 
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It will be necessary, therefore, for the completion of any stable scheme of 
government, that Parliament should revise the constitution of the legislative 
council, and, by her fo. every practicable means to give that institution such 
a character as would enable it, by its tranquil and wate, but effective working 
to act as a useful check on the popular branch of the Legislature, prevent 4 
repetition of those collisions which have already caused such dangerous irrita- 
tion. 
The plan which I have framed for the management of the publie lands being 
intended to promote the common advantage of the colonies and of the mother 
country, I therefore propose that the entire administration of it should be con. 
fided to an imperial authority. The conclusive reasons which have indeced me 
to recommend this course will be found at length in the separate report on the 
subject of public lands and emigration. 
All the revenues of the Crown, except those derived from this source, should 
at once be given up to the United Legislature, on the concession of an ade- 
quate civil list. 
The responsibility to the United Legislature of all officers of the Govern- 
ment, except the governor and his secretary, should be secured by every means 
known to the British constitution. The governor, as the representative of the 
Crown, should be instructed that he must carry on his government by heads of 
departments, in whom the United Legislature should repose confidence ; and 
that he must look for no support from home in any contest with the Legislature, 
except on points involving strictly imperial interests. 

The independence of the judges should be secured, by giving them the same 
tenure of office and security of income as exist in En saad 
No money votes should be allowed to originate without the previous consent 
of the Crown. 
In the same act should be contained a repeal of past provisions with respect 
to the clergy reserves, and the application of the funds arising from them. 


Kpercial Parliament, 


House of Lords, Feb. 19. 
APPOINTMENT OF MR. TURTON. 
The Earl of WINCHELSEA moved for copies of official correspondence 
relating to the appointment of Mr. Turton by the Earl of Durham. His Lord- 
ship reminded the House of the conversation which had previously taken place, 
but which had not satisfied him as to the propriety of the appointment. 

Lord MELBOURNE said, that the papers moved for would not give the 

Noble Lord the information he desired, and he would therefore supply it him- 
self, and state the course which he had individually taken. This his Lordship 
did in the following terms: after what had occurred in their Lordships’ House, 
he (Lord Melbourne) wrote privately to the Noble Earl, then the Governor of 
Canada, expressing his disapprobation of the appointment ef Mr. Turton, and 
his hope that it would be forthwith, rescinded. In answer to this the Noble 
Earl replied, that he considered his honour pledged as to the appointment, and 
thereforefore most distinctly refused to take any such course as that which was 
suggested. Now, whatever might have been the real merits of the case, he 
had not thought it right interfere with the government of the Noble Earl, and 
their Lordships would therefore not be surprised at his merely recommendin 
the remova! of the gentleman alluded to, instead of disturbing the Noble Earl's 
government by actually insisting on it. Thus did the matter stand, and more 
serious events occurring soon afterwards, this transaction became merged in 
the effects a from them. But, seeing that this question was one of a 
personal nature—that no very great information would be obtained as to the 
earlier part of the transaction by the production of any despatches, and that, 
as to the latter part, there was no other to be had than that which he had 
now given, he trusted the Noble Earl would not press for the production of the 
papers. 
’ Tord BROUGHAM said, that he and the Lord Chief Justice, who heard 
the case of Mr. Turton, found that it was not so bad as had been represented 
He was the last man to speak one word in extenuation of seduction or adul- 
tery, but let not persons run into the foolish excess of exaggerating this matter, 
and mixing it up with other cases that were called by the same name, but which 
presented to the eye of the observer every variaty and shade of crime. 

Lord DURHAM declared, that he had made the appointment on his own re- 
sponsibility, and that the crown had nothing te do withit. He observed, in 
cenclusion , that if Mr. Turton was to be condemned, the conduct of every of- 
ficial personage similarly circumstanced shonld be publicly investigated. 

The Earl of WINCHELSEA pledged himeelé to vote for such an inquiry, if 
proposed by the Noble Lord. 

he motion was finally withdrawn. 
THE NAVY; 

Lord COLCHESTER moved for certain returns relative to the number of 
men, sailors and marines, employed in the British navy since 1819 each year ; 
the number of ships in commission ; where and on what service employed ; 
how equipped, and so forth. The Noble Lord said he could prove from the do- 
cuments he sought, that the navy of England was in a very inefficient 
state, as compared with the navies of Russia and of other powers; 
this was the opinion not of himself but of several distinguished officers, well 
known to be friends of ministers. He regretted to see aoe of tke line, first- 
rate battle ships, sent on distant stations, witha complement of men 100 less 
than ona peace establishment ; and thesame ill-timed frugality was observed 
in the stores and general equipment, England had only twenty-one sail of the 
line. What had Russia’ orty ; and it ought to be remembered that both 
Russia and France can man their ships at any time, because both nations train 
their men for the servicein regiments before they enter as seamen. What he 
wanted was, that England should always have eleven sail of the line ready to 
go to sea in case of need ; the cost of this would be about £400,000, per annum 
a sum inconsiderable when compared with the loss to trade and the revenue in 
the event of a blockade being established, even for a month. 

Eerl MINTO contended that the Noble Lord’s arguments were entirely found- 
ed on the greaterror that England ought to keep up a war establishment in 
time of peace. He granted that England was not prepared for an invasion ; 
but he would ask, when was she always so in time of peace? Never. The 
Noble Earl then went on to show, from authentic returns, that there were 
more ships of the ‘line now in commission than there had been for many pre- 
oious years. 

Earl DE GREY animadverted in strong terms on the inefficiency of the 
navy. 

Lord MELVILLE defended the Noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty 
Board ; he individually was not to blame; it could not be denied that the 
rights and possessions of Britain, at home and abroad, were not sufficiently 
protected ; nor were the ships in sailling order for want of necessary stores. 

Lord HARDWICKE likewise complained strongly of the want of stores at 
all the principal dock-yards. 

Lord MEILBOUROE defended the govemment. Englishmen had always been 
slow to go to war; and there were, most commonly, certain indications of hos 
tilities before they were absolutely declared. The navy, he was persualed, 
would not require a long period to be put in fighting order, if occasion should arise ; 
but he did not apprehend that, least of all from Russia, the power so much 
dreaded by Noble Lords opposite. 

The motion, slightly altered, was then agreed to.—Adjourned, 

LORD DURHAM’S EXPENSES. 
House of Lords, Feb. 11. 

A desultory debate took place, in which various topies were introduced; 
among others, the former remark of Lord Durham that he was £10,000 out of 
pocket by his mission. The Marquis of Westmeath and some other peers ob- 
served that this money ought to be refunded to Lord Durham. The appoint- 
ments of Messrs. Waketield and Turton were also alluded to, as matters on 
which Lords Durham and Melbourne were at issue The debate was finally 
cut short by a strong appeal from Lord Durham, who said : 

My lords, I wish to set the noble marquis right, if he is willing to be set 
right, on the matter to which he has just referred. I never did say that the 
country owed me £10,000, or any sum of money whatever. What I did say 
was, that the cost of my outfit and of everythin, relating to myself was borne 
at my own expense, and that I had not made, and should not make, any demand 
on her Majesty’s government for any expenditure connected with my missioh 
which related to myself. I also said that by that expenditure I had been little 
short of 10,000/. out of pocket ; but that for that, or any part of it, I made no 
charge whatever. I have only one word more—I would ask your lordships 
whether the discussion of the great question to which the papers on your table 
refer, is to be disfigured by personalities such as we have Peerd ’ (Hear, hear.) 
My lords, I am perfectly ready to answer any objections, or to enter into any 
explanations on any and every part of my conduct, as fully as any of your lord- 
ships can desire ; let noble lords condemn, or blame, or praise, any art of my 
conduct as they may think fit; but when all that is passed, let us, i go to 
the discussion of the great question to which the papers before us refer, with 
that calmness and dignity which becomes a subject of such importance to the 
empire at large, and to our North American colonies in particular. Such 4 


subject ought not te be mixed up with any such low personalities or petty per- 
sonal feelings (Hear, hear.) 


TURKEY. 
The Earl of Ripon asked whether there was any understanding with the Pa- 
cha of Egypt, as to carrying into effect the commercial stipulations of the 


treaty eniered into with Turkey. And Lord Melbourne said that the Pacha had 
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made known his intention to conform to the stipulations of the treaty, in all 
respects. 





THE CORN LAWS. 

In the House of Commons, February 19, Mr. Villiers made his motion for 
taking evidence at the bar of the House, in support of the petitions against the 

aws. 

E ~ the course of the debate that ensued, Mr. Philips made some interesting 
statements, showing the extent to which British manufactures were rivalled by 
those of other nations—tracing this evil to the injurious operation of the corn 

ly. 
“The motion was resisted on the sam» grounds as in the other House—that 
evidence was not wanted for judicious legislation—and deteat by a vote of 361 

172. 

} 7 FRANCE. 

House of Lords, Feb. 21. 

A conversation took place referring to the recent alleged infraction of inter- 
nationa! law on the part of France by the Prince de Joinville, son of Louis Phi- 
lippe, who had interfered with an English vessel, under the guidance of an Eng- 
lish pilot, on the coast of Mexico. 

Earl MINTO said, that the apology made by the French admiral, Baudin, had 
been so handsome and liberal, that A (Earl Minto) had no doubt the pilot was 

ed. The affair had been so suddenly and satisfactorily 

)> adjusted, that he could say no more on the subject at present. 

Lord LYNDHURST hoped that all the papers in connection with the subject 

7) would be laid before Parliament. 

. THE LATE LORD NORBURY. 

Feb. 22. 

Earl RODEN called the attention of the government to the murder of the 

| jate Lord Norbury ; the noble earl wished to know if the government had re- 

- ceived any information respecting that foul transaction ; if any person or persons 

_ were in custody on suspicion of being parties in it ; and if ministers had adopt- 

: ed any steps to put down the atrocious system of conspiracy which unhappily 

- then existed in Ireland ! 

The Marquis of NORMANBY stated, in answer, that such information had 
been received as justified the government in apprehending three persons, who 
are now in custody on suspicion of being participators in that most mysterious 
murder. With respect to the last question he could assure the noble earl, that 
' the government would lose sight of no opportunity of putting down conspiracy, 
_ whether it were to be found in Ireland, or any other pertion of the empire ; in 
addition, however, he was bound to say that he did not think the lamentable 
murder of Lord Norbury was to be attributed to conspiracy. 

The Poor Relief Amendment (Ireland) Bill was brought from the House of 
» Commons. 


OE tet oe 





a 
’ Lord Normanby was sworn in as Colonial Secretary on the 22nd of Feb uary. 
_ The morning Chronicle announces the appointment of Mr. Labouchere as un- 
_ der secretary for the colonies, in the place of Sir George Grey Dublin 
Feb. 20.—Death ef the * Wandering Piper.’’—This singular individual died on 
Sunday night in Mercer's Hospital, in this city, where he had been for three 
_ weeks previously. It is stated in an advertisement in the papers that ‘“ Gra- 
_ ham Stuart, commonly called the wandering piper, died in the maton having 
previously made his will, and thereby bequeathed all his property for the uses 
and purpose, of the said hospital.” ....The Earl of Zetland died suddenly on the 
19th of Febuary. He was created an Earl at the coronation. .... There was 
» an explosion of fire damp in one of the coal mines of Cumberland on the 18th 
» of February by which 23 persons were killing, and several wounded. .... Ma- 
) jor General Harriott of the British army died at Paris, on the 13th of Febuary. 
...-The Right Hon. W. Adam, Lord Commissioner of the jury court in Scot- 
land, died at Edinburgh on the 16th of February. 
The Earl of Stirling has been apprehended at Edinburgh on suspicion of be- 
) ing accessary to the forgery of certain documents ina cause now pending, and 
_ has been undergoing an examination previously to his commitment for trial, if 
, the suspicions, so far ashe is personally concerned, be uot removed. 
» Wellington meat Remi gre understand that the Earl of Clare has 
| just paid into Messrs Drummonds the sum of £600, remitted to him on account 
, of a very considerable sum which has been subscribed by the Officers of the 
| Bombay army towards carrying this great national object into effect. 
THE EAST INDIES. 

The Bombay Gazette of December 21 contains a long and glowing account of 
an interview between Lord Auckland, the governor-general, and Runjeet Singh 
the Rajah of Punjaub, on the 29th of November, at Ferozepore, on the seals 

' of the Sutledge. The purpose of this interview issaid to have been to per- 
suade the Rajah to allow the passage of the British forces though his dominion 

) on their way to Cabul. The grand army was assembled at the place of meet- 
» ing, having marched fromm Kernaul on the 20th of November. i conaléted of 
> 15,000 men. After the conference with Runjeet Singh, Lord Auckland was 
to proceed to Lahore. the capital of Punjaub. The retirement of Sir H. 
Fane from the chief command of army in India is announced in the Bombay pa- 
pers. Sir John Keane was in command of the army marching against Cabul, 
and 4000 more troops were ordered to join him from Bombay: It was re- 
ported that orders had been received at etn to embark a large force for opera- 
tions against Burmah. -... The Bombay Courier of December 29th says that 
the Belooches and Scindians were collecting in eg bodies to oppose the 
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march of the British, and that the Ameers (rulers) of Scinde were fortifying 
their capital, Hyderabad. 


By the Sheffield 
Lord Ebrington has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He is the 
eldest son of Earl Fortescue, and has been raised to the peerage, withthe titl 
of Baron Fortescue. 


Mr. Stevenson had long interviews with Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
> Russell on the 28th of February. 

Information had been received at Constantinople from Persia, that the Shah 
was desirous of a reconciliation with England and had agreed to the terms 
insisted on by Mr. McNeill. Despatches had been sent off by Lord Ponsonby, 


with this intelligence, to overtake Mr. McNeill, who was returning to England 
through Georgia. 
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Some 


oe 


made the occasion fora long debate. 


' Inthe lower house Mr. Duncombe carried his motion toopen the theatres 
' during Lent, although it was opposed by Lord John Russell. It was carried 
by a majority of 20. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey intimated that he should move an address for returns re- 
Zarding any appointments made by Lord Durham, specifying names offices, 
emoluments, &c. ; adding, that he contemplated the ulterior effect of his mo- 
tion would be to try how, far Mr. C. Bullerand Mr. Ellice, Jr. had endanger- 
ed their seats by the acceptance of places. 


Mr. O’Connell moved for leave to wy oe a Bill “‘to assimilate the franchises 
of parliamentary electors in England, Wales and Ireland, and to render the 
same more extensive.” 


Lord Morpeth resisted the motion as disturbing the adjustment come to by 
the reform act. After an animated debate, the motion was negatived, om divi- 
sion, by 155 noes and 92 ayes. 


———_— 
MEXICO—PEACE WITH FRANCE. 

“ By the letters from Vera Cruz of the 10th March, recently at Havanna we 
learn that a treaty has been concluded between Don Edward de Gorosteza and 
General Victoria on the part of Mexico and Admiral Baudin on the part of 
France, the British Minister, Mr. Peckenham acting as mediator, of the follow- 
ing tenor :—1st. There shall be an armistice of 15 days. 2nd. The Mexicans 
shall pay $960,000 in periods of 2,.4 and6 months. 3rd. Indemnification for 
the expenses of the war and to the expelled Frenchmen, shall be finally settled 
by a nation in friendship with the two contracting parties. 4th. The Castle of 
S. J. Ulloa shall be delivered up to the Mexicans as soon as it shall 
be known that the treaty has been ratified by Congress. The same 
letters say, that there was no doubt the treaty would be immediately ra 
tified . Gorosteza had set off for the city fof Mexico to remove any diffi- 
culties that might present themselves. In the meantume the discharge of all 
Vessels of all ~ sed and nations was allowed. Vera Cruz will again receive 
» within her walls the persons who have emigrated, and the 11th will open to the 

merchants their former places of business.” The above intelligence is con- 

firmed by Capt. How, who states that the british frigate Medea, Commodore 
ouglass. and British sloop of war Race Horse had arrived at Havana 


ee Vera Cruz with letters to the above effect and would proceed directly to 
“ngland. 
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___ TENE ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY MARCH 30, 1839 


By the Roscoe and Sheffield we have London files to the Ist inst 
Parliament is engaged in an active and laborious session. Canadian Affairs, 
the Corn Laws, and other topics, have already been freely discuased, as well as 
many more of minor Importance 


We insert all our limits will permit 
The Marquess of Normanby is recalled from the Lord Lieutenancy of Ire- 











On the 29th, in the upper house, the appointment of Lord Ebrington was | 
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land and appointed Colonial Secretary. Lord Glenelg goes into retirement— 
perhaps into opposition. Sir George Grey is appointed Judge Advocate, and 
Mr. Labouchere is appointed under Colonial Secretary in his stead. Sir George 
has been re-elected for Devonport. Lord Ebrington, a radical, has been ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Cern Law question has been discussed and thrown overboard, Lord 
John Russell assisting therein. We really thought that his lordship, when he 
addressed his letter to the Stroud electors, was serious, and intended to intro- 
duce a measure on the subject ; but when it came to the point he was unable 
to support the motion of Mr. Villiers, which was lost by a vote of 361 to 172. 
Lord Melbourne, the premier, had previously thrown cold water on the subject. 
The Radicals of course denounce this as another piece of Whig jugglery. We 
wish they were always as accurate. 

It 1s impossible to say how Lord Durham stands with “his peers’’—he is 
however daily at his post, and defends himself manfully from all their attacks ; 
an armistice is said to have been made between him and Lord Brougham. The 
Earl’s report got into circulation by some improper means before it was laid be- 
fore Parliament, which caused much discussion ; the mystery has not yet been 
unravelled—neither has that which led to the resigeation of Lord Glenelg. It 
is said that when his lordship’s transfer to the Privy Seal was hinted at ina 
cabinet council, he nodded—assent, as it was supposed, whereas it appeared af- 
terwards that he was only napping ! 

Mr. Stephen of the Colonial Office having said something supposed to im- 
pugn the veracity of Sir Francis Head, was called on for an explanation by 
Col. Wells, in behalf of Sir Francis, when Mr. S. disclaimed all intention of 
using any offensive expression. 

Lord Durham urges an immediate repeal of the 31st of Geo. III. and a re- 
union of Upper and Lower Canada. He proposes that the other provinces 
shall be permitted to join this union should they propose it, and thus produce 
a general compact of all the Northern Colonies. We trust they will do no such 
thing. Consols at the last dates 93 4. 





We have given an abstract of Lord Durham’s Report, which we need not 
commend to our readers, for its importance will ensure it ample attention 
throughout the North American colonies. The remarks that we shall make on 
it will be few. 

The Earl of Durham is a man of abilities, of high honour, and ardent pa- 
triotism, but we have in many of his important acts in his political career, dis- 
trusted his judgment, and doubted his conclusions. And this is our case now, 
for notwithstanding the ability and research displayed in drawing the Report up, 
and the evident sincerity of the opinions given in it, we must express our en- 
tire and total dissent from some of its most important deductions. 

That the restoration of tranquillity and the re-establishment of public and 
private security to persons and property in the Canadas is all important, we 
readily admit ; so also are we irrevocably impressed with the importance of a 
resumption of Emigration upon a large scale from the British isles, and the in- 
troduction and diffusion of capital—but we cannot admit the feasibility or even 
practicability of some of the other schemes proposed. Lord Durham, like the 
bulk of the whig party, systematically distrusts the loyalty of the colonies— 
he believes that incipient discontent and desire for change lingers in every 
colonial bosom—that the Canadians view with envy the prosperity of the U. 
States, sigh in secret for similar institutions, and believe that republicanism or 
something similar to it can alone make them prosperous and happy. Now is 
this the fact? We put the question to them, and answer for them, no. If his 
Lordship does not entertain this belief, what is the meaning of the following 
passage in his Report? Why does he recommend the introduction of a re- 
sponsible council, but to conciliate the republican party—small as it is—and to 
give that party increased powers ? 

“It cannot be denied, indeed, that the continuance of the many practical 
rievances which I have described as subjects of complaint, and above all the 
etermined resistance to such a system of responsible government as would 

give the people a real controul over its own destinies, have, altogether with the 
irritation caused by the late insurrection induced a large portion of the popula- 
tion tolook with envy at the material prosperity of their neighbours in the 
United States, under a perfectly free and eminently responsible government, 
and, in despair of obtaining such benefits under their present institutions, to de- 


sire the adoption of arepublican constitution, or even an incorporation with the 
American Union.”’ 


Is this so? The Upper Canadians themselves can best answer this question. 


103° * 


on the occasion of laying this Convention before the Senate that Mr. Jefferson 
used the expression quoted by the Scar and the Express. 


We thank the Express for throwing ‘very important and what may be con 
sidered new light on the Boundary question, which, to a certain extent, may be 
deemed conclusive. We intimated a few days ago that public opinion univer- 
sally conceded to Maine the territory in dispute as secured to us by the treaty of 
1783, and hence the great unanimity in sustaining that State in her warlike 
movements, But we suggested the propriety o' enquiring whether Great 
Britain on this question, might not possibly have had some right on her side ; 
and whether the boundary line of 1783 was so perfectly defined as to place be- 
yond doubt the whole of the disputed territory within our limits. As far back 
as 1803, thirty.siz years sgo, President Jefferson, in his Message to Congress, 
referred to the subject in the following conclusive language : 

“ A further knowledge of the ground, in the northeastern and northwestern 
angles of the United States, has evinced that the Boundaries established by the 
treaty of Paris, between the British territories and ours in those parts, were 
TOO IMPERFECTLY DESCRIBED TO BE SUSCEPTIBLE OF 
EXECUTION. It has therefore been thought worthy of attention for pre- 
serving and cherishing the harmony and usefel intensoutes subsisting between 
the two nations, to remove by timely arrangements, what unfavourable incidents 
might otherwise render a ground of future misunderstanding. A convertion 
has therefore been entered into, which provides for a practical demarcation of 
those limits, TO THE SATISFACTION OF BOTH PARTIES.” 

Here are two very important points bearing decidedly and distinctly on the 
question at issue. Mr. Jefferson, one of the most accurate and methodical 
statesmen known in the country, admits in his message to Congress, that the 
boundary lines under the treaty of 1783 “COULD NOT BE EXECUTED,” 
and recommends a new commission to settle the question, as the says, “to the 
satisfaction of both parties,” which has not been done at this day. We do not 
hesitate saying that this places the matter in an entirely new light. Not only © 
did the opinion of Mr. Jefferson remain uncontradicted, but nothing up to this 
has been done to earry into effect the boundary treaty of 1783. Can it be su 
posed for a moment that Great Britain would put forth a claim and steadily ad- 
here to it for nearly fifty years, unless that government was under the convic- 
tion that it had justice and equity on its side? The Editor of the Express, 
who is from Maine and a strong advocate of the rights of that State, very frank- 
ly = forth the following : 

hatever excitement of feeling, therefore, this controversy may give rise 
to, either on the border most intimately concerned in it or in the country at 
large, justice requires us to acknowledge that the fact of its not having been 
adjusted thirty-five years ago, is not chargeable to the Britist Government, but 
toour own. Whether we ever shall get peaceably, as favorable terms again, 
as were offererl to us in 1830, cannot now be known. But if the British Go- 
vernment shall be willing to adept Mr. King’s Convention again, we think the 
Government of this country will do wisely to agree with them at once, and 
close all future dispute on this irritating subject. 

The Legislature of Maine has probably adjourned in a better spirit than the 
one in which it met, and we deem it advisable to place the public in possession 
of all the facts prior to the arrival of the Great Western. If we are not mistak- 
en in our impressions, we shall find that England will take strong ground in 
contradistinction to the views so unanimously adopted by Congress ; and we 
must be prepared, instead of declaring, as we have done, that England is wrong 
and we are right, to come to Mr. Jefferson’s conclusion, viz ; that the Boundary 
Line under the treaty of 1783, was “‘too imperfectly described to be susceptible of 
execution, and consequently that commissioners from both countries must repair 
to the spot and ran the Boundary Line again. 

We have just received the following important intelligence, which we hasten 
to communicate, but shall at present make no remark thereon. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM MAINE. 
From the Boston Dadly Advertiser. 

By the Eastern mail of last evening, we have received the following, which 
we copy from the Augusta Tri-weekly Journai. It puts an end for the present 
to all hostile measures on the frontier, and sets at rest all questions of contro- 
versy, until farther instructions shall be received from the British Government. 
The troops of Maine will of course immediately return to their homes. Maj.- 
Gen. Scott seoms to have acted in this affair in the capacity of mediator. 

Head Quarters, Eastern Division, U. S. Army. 
Augusta, Me, March, 21, 1839. 

The undersigned, a major general in the Army of the United States, being 
specially charged with maintaining the peace and safety of their entire North- 
ern and Eastern frontiers, having cause to apprehend a collision of arms be- 
tween the proximate forces of New Brunswick and the State of Maine on the 
disputed territory, which is claimed by both, has the honour, in the sincere de- 
sire of the United States to preserve the relations of peace and amity with 
Great Britain—relations which might be much endangered by such untoward 
collision—to invite from his Excelleney Maj.-Gen. Sir John Harvey, Lieut 
Governor, &c., a general declaration to this effect. 

That it is not the intention of the Lieut. Governor of her Britannic Majesty’s 
province of New Brunswick, under the expected renewal of negotiations be- 
tween the Cabinets of London and Washington on the subject of the said dis- 
puted territory, without renewed instruction to that effect from his government, 
to seek to take military possession of that territory, or to seek by military force 





The following are his lordship’s notions on the nature and working of a Re- 
sponsible Council, we are anxious to hear how the conservatives like it. 

Every purpose of popular control might be combined with every advantage 
of vesting the immediate choice of advisers in the Crown, were the colonial 
governor to be instructed to secure the co-operation of the Assembly in his po- 
licy, by intrusting its adminiStration to such men as could command a majority, 
and if he were given to understand that he need count on no aid from home in 
any difference with the Assembly that should not directly involve the relations 
between the mother country and the colony. This change might be effected by 
a single despatch containing such instructions ; or if any legal enactment were 
requisite, it would only be one that would render it necessary that the official 
acts of the Governor should be countersigned by some public functionary. This 
would induce responsibility for every act of the Government, and, as a natural 
consequence, it would necessitate the substitution of a system of administra- 
tion, by means of competent heads of departments, for the present rude machi- 
nery of an executive council. The governor, if he wished to retain advisers not 
possessing the confidence of the existing Assembly, might rely on the effect of 
an appeal to the people, and, if unsuccessful, he might be coerced by a refusal 
of supplies, or his advisers might be terrified by the prospect of impeachment. 

Now our own opinion is, that this scheme is utterly impracticable. Let us 
ask what would have been its effect a few years ago, when a radical and disaf- 
fected faction was dominant? His lordship says that when a Governor is ap- 
pointed, he is to be told that he will have no assistance from the government at 
home, should he become involved in any difficulty with the popular branch of 
the legislature ; but he is to seek his remedy by changing his executive Coun- 
cillors until he has obtained those who can command a majority. Now this 
very system would in a short time have made Mackenzie prime Minister of 
Upper Canada! because he was the man who then could command a majority 
in the House of Assembly. Nay more; we assert without fear of contradic- 
tion, that with such a system at the period we speak of—the reign of the 
Saddlebag Parliament—a “responsible council” such as is contemplated by 
Lord Durham would have consisted of men who had avowed themselves repub- 
licans in principle, and declared themselves enemies of British connexion ! 

It is a fallacy in Lord Durham to assert that a small community in a distant 
colony, can be governed in all minute points like the old, wealthy and stable 
country of England. It is true that the colonies should enjoy an abstract of 
the form and substance of the British constitution with few modifications ; but 
nevertheless some modifications are necessary, as every one has observed who 
has watched the progress of British colonial history—the pattern and fashion 
will apply, but there needs, according to cireumstances, some difference in the 
fitting. 

Clever as this report is in many respects, we cannot give it our approbation ; 
we think it is replete with dangerous doctrines and will be productive of evil 
— it is not much more to our liking than his lordship’s Amnesty. 





THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

This subject is of so much importance and so involves the peace and hap- 
piness of the United States and Great Britain, that we cannot omit any 
thing of consequence relating to it.. The journals of this city are beginning 
to examine the other side, and some very candid articles have appeared in the 
Star, one of which we subjoin. 


In 1803 Mr. King, then the American Minister in London, concluded a Con- 


vention with the British Government for the purpose of settling the boundaries 
generally ; the Convention, however, was not ratified by the Senate, because 
it was feared that the article relating to the Mississippi would come in con- 


flict with the purchase of Louisana, then negotiating with France, and not from 
any objection to the article which related to the Maine frontier. It was 





to expel therefrom the armed civil posse, or the troops of Maine. 

Should the undersigned have Fy ll to be favoured with such declara- 
tion or assurance to be by him communicated to his Excellency the Governor 
of the State of Maine,the undersigned does not in the least doubt that he would 
be immediately and fully authorised by the Governor of Maine to communicate 
to his Excellency the Governor of New Brunswick a corresponding pacific de- 
claration to this effect :— 

That in the hope of a speedy and satisfactory settlement, by negotiating be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and Great Britain, of the princi- 
= or boundary question between the State of Maine and the province of New 

runswick, it is not the intention of the Governor of Maine, without renewed 
instructions from the Legislature of the State, to attempt to disturb by arms 
the said provinee, in the possession of the Madawaska settlements, or to at- 
tempt to interrupt the usual communications between that province and her Ma- 
jesty’s upper provinces ; and that he is willing in the mean time, to leave the 
question of possession and jurisdiction as they at present stand ;—that is, Great 
Britain holding in fact possession of a part of said territory, and the Govern- 
ment of Maine denying her right to such possession; and the State of Maine 
holding in fact, possession of another portion of the same territory, to which 
her right is denied by Great Britain. 

With this understanding the Governor of Maine will, without unnecessary~ 
delay, withdraw the military force of the State from the said disputed territory 
—leaving only, under a land agent, a small civil posse, armed or unarmed, to 
protect the timber recently cut, and prevent further depredations. 

Reciprocal assurances of the foregoing friendly character having been, 
through the undersigned, interchanged, all danger of collision between the 
immediate parties to the controversy will be at once removed, and time allowed 
the United States and Great Britain to settle amicably the great question of 
limits. 

The undersigmed has much pleasure in renewing to his Excellency, Major 
Gen. Sir John Harvey, the assurance of his ancient high consideration and re- 
spect. INFIELD SCOTT. 

To a copy of the foregoing, Sir John Harvey annexed the following 

The undersigned Major General Sir John Harvey, Lt. Governor of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Province of New Brunswick, —. received a sition 
from Major General Winfield Scott, of the United States Army, of which the 
foregoing is a copy. hereby, on his part, signifies his concurrence and acquies- 
ence therein. 

Sir John Harvey renews with preat pleasure to Major General Scott the 
assurance of his warmest personal consideration, regard and respect. 

J. HARVEY. 

Government House, Frederickton, N. B., March 23, 1839. 

To a paper containing the note of Gen. Scott and acceptance of Sir John 
Harvey, Gov. Fairfield annexed his acceptance in these words : 

Executive Department, Augusta, March 25, 1839. 

The undersigned Governor of Maine, in consideration of the foregoing, the 
exigency for calling out the troops of Maine having ceased, has no hesitation. 
in signifying his entire acquiescenee in the proposition of Major General 
Scott 

The undersigned has the honor to tender to Major General Scott, the assur- 
ance of his high respect and esteem. JOHN, FAIRFIELD. 

We learn that Gen. Scott has interchanged the acceptances of the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor, and also that Governor Fairfield immediately issued 
orders recalling the troops of Maine, and for organizing the civil posse that is 
to be continued for the time, in the disputed territory. The troops in this 
town will also be immediately cischarged 

Her Majest~’s Sloop of War, Modeste, 18 guns, Capt Eyre, arrived at this 
port yesterday from Vera Cruz. She confirms the account of the suspension 
of hostilities between France and Mexico, 


*.* The fight between Deaf Burke and Bendigo for £120 (Burke) against 
£100 (Bendigo), came off on 12th of Feb. at Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester- 
shire. To the utter astonishment of many leaders in “‘ The Fancy,” the Deaf 
‘un was regularly done up, after a slashing fight of only ten rounds. We un- 


derstand that large sums of money are likely to change hands in this country 
where Burke is well known., 




















CENSURE OF LORD DURHAM. 

Lord Durham's “ Report on the affairs of British North America,” is before 
the House of Lords, and proceedings thereon are likely to be in immediate 
progress. In reference to this im t subject, Lord Melbourne has ex- 
pressed his expectation that before it will be possible to “ establish a firm 
government” in Canada, and “te put an end to the present system.” The 
government papers, commenting on this topic, appear to advocate the legislative 
union of the two provinces, as tho only means of preventing collision, and of 
establishing permanent order and peaceful administration of the laws. 

The “ Report” just alluded to has been published, by authority, and the 
ministers have added thereto a volume of 400 folio pages, entitled ‘copies or 
Extracts of Correspondence relative to the affairs of British North America.” 
The parties to this correspondence are Lord Glenelg, the Earl of Durbam, Sir 
John Colberne, and Sir Geo. Arthur. The “ Times” gives the following ex- 
wact from that correspondence : 

“Cory OF A DEPATCH FROM LORD GLENELG TO THE EARL OF DURHAM. 
‘** Downing-street, Nov. 15, 1838. 

“My Lord,—I[ have the Lonor to receive your Lordship'’s despatch of the 
9th of October, Ne. 80, enclosing copies of two proclamations, bearing date re- 
spectively the 8thand 9h of that month, and published by you in the Quebec 
Gazette. 

“Of the proclamation of the 8th of October I am commanded to convey to 

Her Majesty’s approval. 
me The prteresn my of the 9th of October Her Majesty’s confidential ad- 
visers regard, not merely asa deviation from the course which has hitherto 
been invariably pursued by the Governors of the British possessions abroad, 
but as a dangerous departure from the practice and principles of the constitution. 
They consider as open to most serious objection an appeal by such an officer to 
the public at large from measures adopted by the Sovereign, with the advice 
and consent of Parliament. 

“The terma in which that appeal has in this instance been made, appear to 
Her Majesty's Ministers calcfilated to impair the reverence due to the Royal au- 
thority in the colony, to derogate from the character of the Imperial Legislature, 
to excite amongst the disaffected hopes of impunity, and to enhance the difficulties 
with which your Lordship’s successor will have to contend. 

“The Ministers of the Crown having humbly submitted this opinion to the 
Queen, it is my duty to inform you, that I have received Her Majesty's commands 
to signify to your Lordship Her Majesty's disapprobvation of the 9th of Octo- 
ber ° 


“ Under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Government are compelled to ad- 
writ that your continuance in the government of British North America could 
be attended with no beneficial resuits. ; 

“I presume that before your receipt of this despatch your Lordship will 
have delivered over the government of Lower Canada to Slr John Colborne, 

to whom I shall address the requisite instructions for his guidance. 
“Thave, &c. “ GLENELG.” 

Ia‘a despatch dated 24th November, 1838, and addressed to Sir J. Colborne, 
Lord Glenelg speaks of this proclamation of Lord Durham in the following 
words :— 

“The disallowance of the ordinance, 1 Victoria, c. 1, the grounds of which 
disallowance have been long since fully explained, was accompanied with the 
most explicit assurance of the undiminished confidence of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment in Lord Durham, and of their entire approval of the object and spirit with 
which that ordinance had been framed. It was further accompanied with sug- 
gestions calculated to obviate the evils which the disallowance of the ordinance 
might otherwise have been expected to produce. Her Majesty's Ministers can- 
not admit that Lord Durham was entitled todevolve on them the responsibility 
for the rejection of those suggestions, and for the impression which appears 
consequently to have prevailed in Canada, that the loval inhabitants of the 
province were to look for no support from this country, and that the system ot 
government was again tobechanged. At the same time, they deeply regret the 
public declaration by which the individuals comprised in the provisions of the or- 
dinance have, contrary to the express views and opinions of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, been encouraged to return tothe province, and that too ata mo- 
ment when it is alleged by Lord Durham himself, that ‘the indications of con- 
spiracy and dangerovs designs are numerous and undeniable, and that a formide- 
ble organization, bound together by secret oatha and secret signs, undoubtedly 
exists.’ To allay the excited feelings of which there is unhappily too conclusive 
evidence—to remove the erroneous apprehension of a change in the system of 
government, and to restore a confidence in the determination of her Majesty's 
Ministers to support and protect the leyal inhabitants of Canada, wiil be the end 
to which you will direct your earnest and unremitting endeavours. My recent 

instructions render it superfluous for me to address to you in this despatch any 
specific directions as to the measures to be adopted for counteracting the intri- 
gues and designs of the disaffected. My chief object at presentis to lmpress on 
you the no less important duty suggested by the despatches before me, of re-as- 
suring theloyal and faithful subjects of her Majesty in the province, end of 
strengthening their attachment to their Sovereign and the British empire. 
“T have, &c., “GLENELG.” 

In the House of Lords on the 8th of Feb., the Marquess of Londonderry 

ve notice of a motion he intended to make on Thursday, the 14th, relative to a 
Saihtary Féstival given to Lord Durham by the Guards at Quebec, just pre- 
viously to his Lordship’s departure. This notice produced some surprise, and 
much discussion ; the noble Marquess explained himself as follows—that, inas- 
much as Lord Durham was supposed to be discountenanced by the Government, 
it was improper that the officer in the command of the Guards—and an Execu- 
tive Councillor, too—Sir James Macdonnell, who presided at the dinner, should 
have used the language he did on that occasion. It does not appear, however, 
from the proceedings of Thursday, that the noble Marquess followed up the 
subject. In the Times’ report, Sir John Colborne’s name is used, inaccurately, 
for Sir James Macdonnell’s. 


— 


SIR F. HEAD. 

On the subject of Sir F. B. Head’s correspondence with the Government 
Lord Melbourne said that although he would not of himself produce it, he 
should do so on the motion of any noble lord; accordingly on the following day 
the Duke of Wellington moved for opiecs of correspondence, &c., &c.; but 
after a few words of explanation with LordMelbourne, his grace amended his 
motion, for extracts, dvc., from such correspondence. 

It will be remembered that Lord Melbourne expressed to Sir Francis Head 
his strong disapprobation of any publicity being given to the papers and accounts 
of proceedings of the latter in the affairs of Upper Canada; by the following 
letter it appears that Sir F. Head now feels bound, in his own vindication, to 
take steps to rectify the errors that may arise from the statements of Lord Dur- 
ham. ] 


TO VISCOUNT MELBOURNE} 
Athenwjum, Feb. 13, 1839. 

My Lord,—I have the honour to state to your Lordship, that in glancing over 
that portion of Lord Durham's report, to her Majesty on the affairs of British 
North America which relates to Upper Canada, I have just observed three para- 
gtaphe described in the margin as “ Proceedings of Sir Francis Head—failure 
of result aimed at by Sir F. Head—real result of Sir F. Head’s policy —legisla- 
tare does not possess suffieient popular confidence—exasperation of the peo- 
pie.” 

In-one of the above paragraphs, which, like the rest of Lord Durham's report 
on Upper Canada, contains information perfectly new to me, isthe following 
statement—* In a number of other instances, too, the elections were carried by 
the enscrupelous exercise of the influence of the Government.” 


My Lord, after having, in reply to the addresses of both houses of the Legis- 
lature of Upper Canada, declined to embarrass her Majesty's Government by 
divulging my correspondence with the Colonial Department, having told your 
Lordship that I would neither publish my despatches nor give the names and 
sumbers to enable either House to ask fur them, and having, since my return to 
Loudon, most clearly made it known “that [ had determined never again to 
ask your Lordship to produce my despatches, that I intended not to petition 
either House of Parliament for their production; and that, in case they 
should be asked for in either House in my name, I should authorize the Govern- 
ment to deny the allegation ;” having faithfully performed these duties to the 
Government, it is, 1 own, with extreme surprise! find that your Lordship and 
your colleagues should have deliberately advised her Majesty to lay before both 
Houses of Parliament a report containing the paragraphs alluded to, when her 
Majesty’s Government knew perfectly well that they were, and long had been, 
in possession ot despatches from me containing unanswerable evidence of the 
series of misstatement which these paragraphs contain. 

I conceived that Her Majesty’s Government, by submitting those paragraphs to 
parliament at all, and at all events, by doing so without disclosinga single word of 
the complete contradiction of them which they possess, have made it unavoidably 
-nécessary that without a moment's delay, sheuld vindicate myself ; and | 
have, therefore, thé honour to inform your Lordship that I shall thie day send 
to the press docdments which will enable the British public to form their own 
yudgment, not only on the policy which bas been pursued by Her Majesty's 
Government in the British North American colonies, but on the “ parmaceti, 
for an inward bruise,” recommendations which are contained in the elegantly- 
written document which has assailed me. 


I bave the honour to remain, my Lord, very respectfully, your Lordship’s 
most obedient humble servant, * B. HEAD 


Medical Courtesy.—Sir Henry Halford prescribed ice-cream to some old Dow- 
ager, who complained of her stomach. ‘Oh! Sir Henry,” she said, “ it is 
too cold—my stomach won't bear it.” ‘ Then, my lady,” answered the oblig- 


ing Baronet, ‘‘you may have your ice warmed.”—Genilemen’s Magazine. 


Contentment.—In Vienna, a magnificent house was built by a nobleman, on 
the front of which is a stone with this inscription—* This house was erected by 
Count D——, to be given to the first man who can prove that he is really con- 
tented.” One day e stranger knocked at the gate, and desired to speak with 
the master. ‘I am come,” said he, “to take possession of this house, as I find 
1 have built it in order to bestow it upon the man who is really contented. 

ow, I am in that state, of which I am willing to make oath ; you will there- 
fore please, sir, to give me immediate possession.” The count did not interrupt 
him till he had finished his speech, when he replied, “ You are quite right, sir, 
with respect to my intentions : but as I do not discover the least pretension you 
have to the character of a contented man, I beg you will retire. If you were 
quite contented, you would not want my house !” 


An Old Act of Parliament is like a sieve, and that must be a very hard and 
heavy case, that cannot escape through it. Common sense laughs at it. Gram- 
mar disdains it, as something beneath its notice— the English language in its 
pure virgin state, shuns the contact with such a thing, from “ fear of the con- 
sequences,” Bad common lawyers love it—hazy barristers prose over it—the 
judges of the land doze over it! When one of those thorough, yellow, full, 

eecy-hosiery, flannel, utter fogs, which are wrapped round the breast, chest, 
lungs, and throat of the metropolis,on some given November or December-day,— 
is perfectly seen through and comprehended—then a venerable statute is capa- 
ble of elucidation.— New Sporting Magazine. 


Said a purchaser to a horse-dealer, *‘ is that animal sure-footed.” ‘ Perfect- 
ly,”’ replied the jockey, ‘‘ when he puts his foot down you would think he never 
was going to take it up again.” 

A short time ago, during the discussion at a public meeting in this neighbour- 
hood, one of the speakers was explaining the nature of the oppressive duties on 
the importation of Baltic oak timber and plank. In the course of his oration he 


was interrupted by a newly-imported Patlander with ‘“‘ H—J to your sowl, let's 
have the baccy chape.” 


Change of Employment.—Both body and mind are relieved by change of pur- 
suit; and business, by the alternation of employment, may be made to answer 
all the purposes of recreation. In this way a Charlemagne, a Napoleon, a 
Brougham, and other public characters, have been able to accomplish such pro- 
digies of labour. It is refreshing to pass from the stillness and monotony of a 
bureau to the bustle and variety of a review, an audience, er court of law. A 
London merchant will spend the morning at his desk, mid-day on Change, thea 
dine, and return in the evening with unabated vigour to posting his books, an- 
swering correspondents, or concocting a new bargain.—ZIhid. 


An Antinomian one day called on the late eccentric Rowland Hill, to bring 
him to an account for his too severe and legal Gospel. ‘‘ Do you, Sir,” said 
Rowland, “hold the Ten Commandments to be a rule of life to Christians?” 
‘Certainly not,” replied the visitor. The minister rang the bell, and on the 
servant making his appearance, he quietly added, “‘ John, show that man the 
door, and keep your eye on him until he is beyond the reach of every article of 
wearing apparel or other property in the hall.” 


Why are the hackney-coach drivers, cabmen, &c. now much better off than 
ever '—Because they have always got a plate of Whittle’s before them. 

Sir William Gooch, being in conversation with a gentleman in a street, in 
the city of Williamsburgh, returned the salute of a negro who was passing. 
“Sir,” said the gentleman, “‘do you descend so far as to salute a slave?” ‘Why 
yes,” replied the governor, “I cannot suffer a man of his condition to exceed 
me in good manners.” 


The Ar, says that Lord Melbourne is about to publish a new work on chess, 
gus Pp 


in which 1s fully exemplified the best method of playing the Queen, of getting 
possession of the Caséle, and of entirely disregarding the old system with regard 
to the utility and service of the Bishops. 


In the same paper we find the following :—Why is the Duke of Wellington, 
when residing at his castle in Kent, in cold weather, more comfortable than 
other people !—Because he’s a—Deal Walmer. 


Among the on dits of the week, is a report that Murphy has given a confident 


opinion that mild winters are solely to be attributed to the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice (of ice.) 


Hand- Writings of Emineat Men.—It is generally believed that men of ge- 
nius write in a very obscure, infirm, and eccentric character, such as Byron, 
Chalmers, Jeffrey, and Bonaparte. Washington wrote a fair, manly, straight- 
forwad, line, every letter legible and distinct ; Jefferson's hand-writing was 
bold and masculine ; Bonaparte wrote a most unreasonable scrawl: Burke’s was 
uneven and hurried ; Hamilton wrote a running-hand sparing of ink ; Canning’s 

nmanship has a chaste and classical appearance ; Brougham writes a hasty 
ae but with a good pen and full of ink; Peel writes witha stiff pen, but 
with considerable taste and firmness; Dr. Chalmers writes as if he used the 
feather end dipped in ink—a real scrawl; W. Irving writes a perfect lawyer’s 
hand, as though he wished no one toread it but himself. 














OTICE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 

the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 

the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is dissolved, the same having expired by its own limita- 
tion on the Ist September last. ; 

New York, March 14, 1838. GEO. M. DICKSON. 

GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. O. Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 
he is now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
qualitynow in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suitpurchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 

Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest to inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 
oldand choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. March 30.6t. 
To ARTISTS AND GLASS STAINERS.—WANTED —A skilful decorative painter, 

as asssistant to an oldestablished concern. One acquainted with painting on glass 
would be preferred. Wanted also, as an apprentice to the above branches, a respectable 


youth—a premium willbe required. Apply to W. J. Hannington, 456 Broadway, near 
Grand street. March 30-1t. 


LORICULTURE, RHODODENDRON, RUSSELLIANUM.—Tne subscriber respect- 
fully informs the pablic he has now in splendid bloom, his original large piant of R. R. 
and another superb variety he has ralsed from seed; he has also a choice collection of 
greenhouse and hardy plants, in fine health and blooming state, for sale at reasonable 
prices. Also, a few thonsaud Morus Multicaulis, a guaranteed genuine; these were al) 
grown on the Islaud of New York last yeas. W. Russel, Florist, &c., garden gate at the 
corner of Smith and Livingston sjreets. Omnibusses running at all times from the fer- 
ies. Brooklyn, March 16-2t* 
AND WA‘*ITED to lease or purchase for Horticultural and Floricuitural purposes. 
A few acres for the Nursery busmess, and one or two blocks of grounds for erecting 
conservatories, green-houses, and laying out the grounds in the most modern and orna- 
mental style of English gardening. A preference will be given ‘o any within the dis- 
tance of four miles of the city of New_York or Brooklyn. Applications of particulars, 
address to W. Russei, Florist, &c., 64 Nassau st. or atthe garden, corner of Smith and 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn. March 16-2t * 
\ JANTED.—In a Female Seminar a short distance from New York, a lady qualifie p 
to teach vocal music, and Calisthenics. 




















Good references will be required. Apply 
to John 8. Taylor, Bookseller, Brick Church Chapel. March. 16-2t. 
SAMUEL C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
way. 


The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest and most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted.’ 

Warehouse. 385 Broadway. . t 

N.B. Old Pianos taken in exchange. March. 16-3m. 

EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully annonnce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
putlished, which they offer at the London prices. 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 


makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c.&. The trade supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices. 


New York, Dec. 15th, 1838, 


on DAVIS & HORN. 
BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF R. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 
yore GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck {by whom the business in New York 
will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him a 
skilful and scientific master of the profession. Dec28-3m 
N RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the Baltimore, a hand- 
4 some assortment of Paris millinery, composing the latest fashions of bon- 
nets, caps, flowers, &e. & [mar23-3*] 





rc. 
New York, 22d, March 22. 1839. 
HHILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi 
rant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOIN BARDSLEY. Agent. 























Noy 17-'f 141 Chesnut Street. 
ENNISON'S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail 

| erent variety constantiy oa hand, and warranted G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
March 9 


300 Broadway 





} 


THE HUMAN EYE. 
D*. ELLIO“, Ocurtat, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his 
tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 


wegen degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 


March 3 


Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tne siightest indication of ase or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sept 





D ON THE LAW OF STORMS.—Just published, in royal 8vo., price £1 Is., an at- 
tempt to develope The Law of Storms, by means of Facts, 

place and time ; and hence to point a cause for the Variable Winds, w the view to 

ractical use in Navigation. Illustrated by charts and wood-cuts. By Lieut.-Col. W. 
Reia, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. Pub!ished by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 

This is one of the most important books which have been presented to the seamen 
since the days of Hadjey and Maskelyne. (Nautical Magazine } 

The Navigator who may quit the shores of or for either [ndies without Col. Reid’s 
book, will discover when it is too late, that he has left behind him his best chronometer 
and his surest c burgh Review.) 


For sale by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, E. & G. W. Blunt, G. & C. C. Carvill, and byB 
Mar.16.2t. 


Edi 





& W. Noyes, Newhaven. 








UPPER CANADA. 
Ia Chancery. 
Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839, 
Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, $ 
a 


James Thomas Tomlins. and another, Defendants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchi being of counsel for the 
above named Plaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this cout by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe United States of America: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, Join Bristowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the solicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff’s Bill of com- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiff's solicitor, 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And in default thereof the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of “ The Albion,” 


And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession as the said four months. 


Entd. W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN. 
John Bristowe, Sol. for PLf&. Registrar. 
Toronto. (Feb.23-8t) 





S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made — —— to draw uponany part of Great 
Britain and Lreland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, C pe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw ateight, 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnily begsto notice thathe has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meat 
prompt attention if addressed (June9-tf.} 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 

New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 
23d March. 


a 


, and E 








From New York. 


20th April, 
18th May. 13th June, 
pomp Ist August, 
th August. 2lst September. 
19th October [ 


’ 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 9 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 

appl . A : RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?2. 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 
From New York, 
9th March. 
18th May. _ 
Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas ($163 33) in the aft, and thirty guineas , $140) in 
the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers taken. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 


An experienced surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 
(Feb.19.} ABM. BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Secondline.) aw 
——_ New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 4th of each month during the 
year: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sailfrom New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York om the lst February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every mortth. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New ¥ork 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 


From Liverpool 
20th April. 3 











-—- 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, |\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8. B. Grifing, | “ 16, “ 1, “ 10) “ 97, * g7, @ gy, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “ 26, “ 20, “ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, \Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 27, “ 17, % 17, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, @ @7, « > 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ » _* 20, * 20, Apri) 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 37, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, > - = «Ss | 7, * 7 * %, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,|May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttlesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 27, * 97, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 7 a oo Oe. a, oe ee a, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, or * & “« 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, witheut wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wil' be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
eth, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. Days of rot from New- \Days of Sailing from Have. 
fork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, i “ee a ee a Ae |S 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, ‘“ @4, “ 16) “ 16, “ 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten,| ‘** 16, April 8, “* 24JFeb. 1, “ 16, “ 86, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,|) ‘* 94, “ 16, Aug. 8! “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 86, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, “ 24,JMarchl, “ 16, “ &@, 
Fmerald, W.B.Orme, | ‘* 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,'L. Weiderholdt'Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, * , Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr. “ 16, June 8, “ @%4JApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.| ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 





These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description, Goods sent to either of the subscribers 3 
New York, willbe‘ forwarded by their eo free of all charges except the expenses sc{ 
tually incurred, > BOLTON, FOX & LI INGSTON. 29 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo!, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 























Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of —- from 
York. Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.95, April 2% 
St. Andrew, Thompson, * 13, +“ 38, “ 413,/Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “36; (4% OO Se BBS iG oe eo: 9, 
Roscius, Collins, « o> % Gente 2. hh, 8: 4, B® 
Cambridge, 1, Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April “hn 7 my ©. 
Independence, | E. Nye, oy, SO Oe ee ae ee Se, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,j)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “1, © ai 4% BL 3 1 Sut, * 2 
Siddons, Britton, os, § 8, * Bie ta ¢ 18 & 8B, 
North America, | Hoxie Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, . C. Delano, Se Fie Ror ep ».* 6, “ 2, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13,hNov. 1 Marehl, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall; “ 19, “ 19, “ 39; «© 7 « ay * 
Sheridan, Depeyster, eo a. an oh 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,}| “ 19, “ 10, “ I9 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, Ty © Fy: Tao MB li* mo * DS 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,|Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, aw ee ee 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, “198, © GB, Gio gg ogg, «13, 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pal- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo!, 

Agents for ships St. Ancrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥. 
WILDES., PICKERSGIL!. « Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

F.K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool. 








